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PREFACE 



The main substance of this Report comes in Part I, entitled, "The • 
Heart of the Matter." 

Parts II and III contain documentation and elaborations of the Ana lysis 
and the Recoinmc^ndations , respectively. 

Readers interested chiefly in the Recommendations can well skip Part II 
and go directly from the synopsis in Part I to the elaboration of the Recommend - 
ations in Part III. A considerable portion of the relevant parts of the 
analysis is given as background for each recommendation. Those interested in 
the background of evidence and theory way read all or part of Part II as 
they desire. The Table of Contents provides a detailed list of the topics 
discussed in each part of the Report with the pages on which the discussion, 
of edch topic can be found. 

Readers interested in access to the original sources of the evidence 

will find in Appendix I a list of references. Most of these are reviews and 

summaries, but they contain references to the original source of each bit 
of evidence described i 



Urbana , Illinois 
14 January 1967 



J, McV, Hunt 
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A BILL OF RIGHTS FOR CHILDREN 



I . im HEART OF THE MATTER 

Our forefathers declared it to self-evident that all men are created 
equal vjith inalienable rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. 
Even admitting unequal heredity, that equality of opportunity which they 
presumed to be an inalienable right is a myth, for many infants and young 
children must develop in circumstances far less favorable than those of others. 

A. Analysis 

Starting Life with Unequal Opportunity 

Recent investigations indicate that the circumstances during gestation, 
infancy, and early childhood heavily determine lat^r child development (See 
Section II -A, pp. 23-28)* Also, the longer any given kind of circumstances 
endures, the more difficult it becomes to modify the effects (See Section II -A, 
pp. 28-30). Few children encounter continuously those ideal circumstances that 
would maximize their hereditary potential JEor health, competence, and humanity, 
but the dietary, health, and social circumstances of children born to the poor 
are typically far more inimical to optimal development than those of children 
born to the well-to-do (See Section II-B, pp. &0 -50) . 

--This year, approximately 1,000,000 of the 4,000,000 babies born will 
be born to vromen who get no medical care during their pregnancies and/ 

. - — -,- ou inadequate^ obste tr^icaL. care -for-^delivery . --^^^^^^ 

born with damage to their brains from disorders of pregnancy which 
might possibly have been avoided with protein and vitamin supplements. 
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— This year, over 4,000,000 children under six will become physically 
handicapped, and ow'^er 2,000 ,000 will acquire chronic damage to their 
health from preventable accidents and diseases, A preponderant major- 
ity of tiliest^fill happen to children of the poor (See II-E, pp. 59-61) 

— This year, 3,000,000 children under six will be cared for in someone 
pise's home, under group care, or left to shift for themselves for 
extended perioids df each day because their mothers must work. Many 
of them will never acquire the intellectual skills and motivation 
required to cope with the school without help (See II-E, pp. 64-66) . 

— This year, 5,600,000 children under six will live in homes where the 
financial resources fail to meet even that mininluta standard of living 
considered basic. Four-fifths of these children of the poor will fail 
to receive necessary deatal and medical care (See II-E, pp. 59-61)., 

--Of the million youths who drop out of school this year, about 65% will 
come from families with incomes less than $5,000 and about 85% from 
families x^ith incomes less than $7,500. 

These children face a dire future,, That technology which has brought 
America's unmatched economic prosperity has greatly reduced the employability 
of the unskilled , The inevitable consequences of rearing children under such 
damaging circumstances are an increasing proportion of unskilled people in an 
economy which cannot use them, increasing proportions of the gross national 
product going to those who cannot produce, and an increasing proportion of 
people alienated from the affluent mainstream of our society and living dingy, 
..roeaningless lives with little hope and ready impulses to violence. 



L ow Priority for Children's Needs 

Parents, the poor as well as the well-to-do, cherish their babies and' 
young children. In America's children lies her only hope for the fulfillment 
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of her national goals. Mental development and competence are heavily deter- 
mined by conditions encountered during the first three years and are largely 
set by age six unless the circumstances of life change radically (See Section 
II-A, pp» 30 f f) • Equality of opportunity to develop both before and after 
birth is dependent upon society's efforts in behalf of those children whose 
parents cannot provide adequate development-fostering circumstances for them. 
DespitP all these facts, the priority placed upon the needs of children in 
Government is low. 

— This year. Federal benefits and services of all kinds for those 19 
million people over 65 will total $25,700 million—an average outlay 
of $1,350 per person, but Federal benefits and services for the 24 
million children under six will total only about 2,000 million— an 
average of only about $85 per child.' 

--This year. Federal health expenditures for the 19 millx:>n persons'^lf^ 
over 65 will total $4,400 mill ion- -an average of slightly over $234 
•a person, but Federal health expenditures for the 85 million children 
and youth under , 21 will be only $9 ,000 million-r-an average of only 
$105 a youth, and health expenditures for the 24 million children 
under six will be only $200 million — an average of a paltry $8 a child, 

--This year. Federal funds wil! account for from 50% to 83% of expendi- 
tures for such categories of human need as the aged, the blind', and 
the chronically disabled, but will average only about 10% of the ex- , 
penditures for child-welfare services--excepting Aid to Families and 
Dependent Children. Child-vrelfare services constitute the only major 

. category of human need in which the Federal government does not 
participate in financial support on an open-ended, matching basis 
with the States. 

The needs of infants and children deserve top priority in Government . 
Yet, in our highly prosperous nation, the Children's Bureau, that one Federal^ 
agency which has since 1912 been' charged specifically with the needs of 
children, is relegated to minor status. Moreover, stories in the newspapers 
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suggest that this bureau is about to be broken up. 



The Weakness:*«of Existing Efforts 

Clearly, efforts and expenditures in behalf of children must be increased 
substantially if we are to equalize opportunity and to prevent the. damage being 
done to many, especially to the children in families of low income. 



But even if the investment in the needs of young children were multiplied 
several times over, it is the sober conclusion of this Task Force that tragedy 
and waste would continue on a massive scale. They would continue because many 



of the existing efforts to help children and their parents fail in essential 
reg^irds . 

--They fail because the services, are themselves fragmented. The various 
agencies, each concerned with a restricted aspect of a family's problems, 
are located separately. Economic assistance must be sought in one 
place, medical services in another, legal help in another, and psircho- 
logical help or social service in yet another. For any given family, 
the various activities are uncoordinated, and their effects may even 
be contradictory. 

--They fail because they are inadequate and because they seldom provide 
a situation calculated to restore hope, confidence, and initiative in . 
children's parents. Public Welfare and Unemployment Insurance were 
planned to provide a cushion against at least the want of most physical' 
necessities, but the national average of public assistance payments 
provide little more than half , and in some low-income states less than 
a fourth, of the amount required for basic requirements. Even so, 
those of marginal employability can barely earn the equivalent of 
public assistance payments in the labor market. When such people are 
"on relief" and then find work, unfortunately, the pa3mients stop, or t 
the income from their work is subtracted from them. Unable to improve 
their miserable lot, they lose hope. All too commonly parental loss of 
hope is passed on to their children in a cycle of poverty . Aid to 
Families and Dependent Children (AFDC) has represented a laudable human 
concern for the young and their mothers, but the payments are so low 
that they perpetuate poverty (See II -E, pp. 5fi*'63) . Moreover, AFDC 

contributes to family instability . Such aid was originally planned for 

families with the father absent. When a father's earnings are low and 
precarious, marital strife is common. VJhen a father's earnings fall below 
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what raother and children could obtain frora AFDG, and what they can 
obtain only with the father absent, as is still the case in 28 of the 
States, the father becomes expendable. Children are left without 
fathers, and sons without even a male model to emulate . 

--They fail from ineffective use of professional help . Since professional 
helpers are in short supply,, and since many of them look at families 
only from the limited standpoint of their own services, little happens. 
Moreover, many of the supports and services which children and parents 
need most could be provided by non-professional personnel with minimal 
training, working under professional guidance. 

--They fail from attempting to intervene from the outside. Our services 
have attempted to '*do for'* children and their parents instead of 
arranging the situation so that -it encourages and rewards their o\m 
constructive efforts, fosters functional cooperation among neighbors, 
and mobilizes the rehabilitative pov7er of local neighborhoods and 

■ communities . 



Uh&t is Needed 



What is needed is more concern for the conditions of early child develop- 
ment, but it is not merely more money or more manpo;firr, important as these are. 
We netd remedial, programs to correct the damage that has been done in earlier 
years; we need preventive measures; we need to provide new measures to foster 
intellectual and motivational development. But what is needed above all is 
the utilization of our existing resources for the creation of new types of 
social institutions which will help the 60% of urban families and neighbor- 
hoods to exercise once aga in their unequaled potential power to foster the 
growth of children into healtly, competent , happy, and responsible members 
of society. 
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• 6 

The Urban Decline of the Family and Neighborhood 

The. words ''once again'' are used advisedly. For It Is the judgment of 
this Task Force that industrialization and urbanization, although they have 
brought great economic benefits to our country, have at the same time, espec- 
ially in the course of their recent spurt (See Section II-D5 pp. 53-56), de- 
prived children of some of their most important sources of strength and 
humanity. They have replaced the extended family with the nuclear family of* 
pareiit-s and children. They have reduced the number of adults with concern for 
child's cJxOvelopment and conduct. They have reduced the amount of contact that 
children have with their fathers. 

Increasingly often, today's housing projects have no stores, no shops, and 
no adults at work or play. This narrowing of children's adult world poses 
serious threats to their social development. Their values and standards tend 
to be the product of an unstable peer culture, and these values are often anti- 
thetical to those of the adult culture. This is especially true for families 
in poverty, for the tvj parents, and in many cases the mother alone, are left 
entirely to their oi-m meagre resources--resoUrces impoverished in every sphere ^ 
economic, social, psychological, and physical. 

In such an alienated world, parents cannot function as parents. They, 
and their children, need the support of active involvement in a neighborhood 
where children and their parents have a place together. 

For these reasons, all of the services which the children and f£ jiilies of 
p overty require so desperately — be they economic, educational, medical, or 
social-* -must be provided in such a way as to help restore the family and the 

13 
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neighborhood ns ^ constnictlve forces In the Uvea of children > Without such 
restoration of the social fabric, no apount of w oney or professional service s 
can enable children to attain the coropetenco and humnuity which are their blrth ^ 
right, 

B. RecommGndations 

Theoe foregoing considerations shape the recommendations. This Task Force 
alms to raise the priority of concern at all levels of Govemment for the oppor- 
tunity of all children to develop optirucilly; we offer a new kind of institution 
designed to re-establish neighborhoods ±\\ which parents can function effective- 
ly in behalf of their children; \7C urge legislation authorizing Federal match- 
ing of State funds for child welfare services; and we offer piano for training 
personnel and for research and development for the children of the future. 
We believe that these recouv-nendatlous are of major importance and should be 
the subject of a special Presidential Message. 

1 . Establish a Feder al Office for Children in the Department of lim 

The Task Force recommends: 

- that this Office be administered by an Officer for; Childrc n cqviivalon t 
in rank t o the chief officers for healthy educatioiv, and welfare . 

This Officer would: 

--administer the programs now lodged in the Children's Bureau, Head Start, 
and the new programs proposed by this Task Force. 
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—fict ac the "oLnbudsman" for children in the Federal Government coordinat- 
ing closely with other agencies to assure tliat existing programo give 
priority to the needs of children and are used effectively to foster 
child developnisnt , and examining laws affecting the welfare of children 
to assure that they benefit children. 

2. Increase the Priority of Children's Heeds in Community and State Governments 

The Task Force recommends: 

a) that Federal grants be made to Community Commissions for Children at the 
appropriate level-^city, borough, county, or complex of counties (perhaps 
even crossing State boundaries) --to plan comraunity-wise ior the welfare 
of children. 



These Community Commissions for Children vjould be quasi-public bodies in 
each community. Each Commission must contain representatives of the families 
to be served, professional people concerned with children, and the chiefs of 
the official ''bureaucracieB"--chief community officials of the schools, the 
agencies of health and public welfare, the poverty programs, and pnrhap» c?,e 
police . 

These Community Commissions for Children would: 

--devise plans to assure that the available resources of the community 
arc used effectively for children. 

— initiate and organize the Centers for Children and Parents in the 
neighborhoods and receive applications for the support of such Centers 
from such initiating agencies, private or public, as can muster the 
necessary cooperation from other agencies to provide corapreheiioive 
and continuing services. 

--work out ways to secure needed resources that are not immediately 
available. 

--devise and exporimant with new programs • 
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--collaborate with such local Institutions of higher education as community 
colleges and teachers colleges in the training of personnel needed in the 
care of children. 

This Task Force also recommends: 

b) that Federal p.rar.ts be made available to the States to assist them in 
c establishlng mechanisms to do at the State level what the Commissions 
for Children are deslg.ned to do at the Community level . 

At the outset, the responsibility for determining the standards under which 
grants will be awarded Vo Com^tunlty Coirmissions and to Centers for Children and 
ParenLs — in the neighborhoods---will reside at the Federal level. The ultimate 
objective, however, is to delegate a considerable part of this responsibility 
to the States as they demonstrate commitment to the needs of young children 
and initiative in developing programs recognising the significance of development- 
fostering conditions. 

3. Neighborhood Programs 

in.prder to strengthen families for their child-rearing function, the 
Task Force proposes a new kind of social institution and several programs at 
the level of local neighborhoods (See III-C, pp. 102-121) . 

As the new kind of social institution, the Task Force recommends; 

\, 

a) that Federal g rants be made available to communities to establish 
Centers for Children and Parents in the neighborhoods . 

These Centers aim to help children to develop more nearly their full 

potential, to help to overcome the inequalities of opportunity that come vrith 

the accitSents of their birth, and to foster the establishment of cooperative 

enterprise it;, local neighborhoods by getting parents to organize in behalf of 

their children and to participate, in the planning of the programs. 
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These Centers for Children and Pareu-s (See III-C, pp. 104-115) in the 

neighborhoods would: 

— integrate the now fragmented existing services for young children and 
parents by making a wide rangii of them--economic, family planning, 
medical, and social--available through a single door, 

— help rebuild the social fabric by involving parents in planning programs ♦ 

— provide new programs of group care — day-care and preschool facilities-- 
aimed at enhancing the development of competence in children* 

— teach both parents and adolescents how to do better for their children 
through participation in the operation of the day-care and preschool 
facilities ,i:counseling, and educational entertainment. 

The Federal grants for Centers for Children and Parents would, ideally 

and ordinarily, be made to or through Community Commissions for Children. In 

exceptional instances where local circumstances prevent the establishment cf 

a Commission for Children and/or the use of a public agency, any private or 

public^ non-profit agency might apply for a grant. In such instances, the 

reasons for not establishing a Community Commission and/or using a public agency 

must be described. In addition, any private or public, non-profit agency may 

take the initiative in applying to the local Community Commission for the 

support for a neighborhood Center for Children and Parents. 

The forms which the Centers for Children and Parents take must inevitably 
vary in such differing settings as housing projects in large cities, neighbor- 
hoods of individual homes in smaller cities, end the rural settings of 
Appalachia. The Centers can be expected to vary in size. Many would serve 
perhaps 1,000 families, offering directly as many of the traditional health 
and welfare services as feasible through a single open door, offeirirfg^ in , 
satellite facilities such services as day care, the preschool program located 
within the neighborhood of the children sei*ved, and offering by referral such 
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services ao hospitalization and residential treatment of behavior disorders. 

The Centers for Children and Parents are planned as a permanent program, 

but the Task Force recommends: 

— starting on a moderate scale as a. pilot program with a total of 
approKimately 100 Centers . 

In addition to or in connection with the neighborhood Centers for Children 

and Parents, this Task Force recommends: 

b) Federal grants for experimentation in pilot projects with other kinds 
of child care . 

These should be designed to strengthen families, and to foster hope and 

initiative in parents . The Task Force lacks the expertise to recommend any 

specific kinds, but, for illustration, would suggest in such other ways as: 

" -experimentation with such income maintenance proposals as "children's 
allowances'' and "paying mothers for 'services' as mothers" to motivate 
them to care for their own infant children instead of. working because 
good professional group-care may be more expensive than such approaches, 
and because mothers , generally , 'are the best caretakers for their own 
infants , 

"- experimentation with foster dayj-care for small groups of infants and 
very young children where the foster parents are carefully selected and 
adequately paid , 

Since unwanted children are often neglected, and since they use the 
already too-meagre resources of their older siblings, the Task Force recommends 
that efforts be made to: 

c) increase the availability of information and of devices for family 
planning. ' \ 

The development of children in the slums or near slums is hampered by - 

a physical environment that is bleak and ugly, that makes cohesive neighborhood 
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organization difficult, and that, by removal of shops from public housing pro- 
jects, for inctanca, has lost for the neighborhood children the opportunities 
to observe and imitate aduliie at work and to be guided by them. In the hope of 
improving housing for the children of Che future, the Task Force recommends: 

d) th^it additional funds be icade available to the Department of Housing 
^d Urban Developrosnt for research and developiDent» and 

- -that the SecjLetary be asked to o;ive a high priority to planning for 
construction or rehabilitation that will foster cohesive neighborhoods 
that strengthen family life> and that will provide adequate facilities 
for the needs of children and for their safety . 

Finally, because it has been the most promising new program for fostering 
the development of children that has come in a long time, the Task Force 
recommends: 

e) expansion of Head Start to ma intain and increase the momentum x«yhich 
that program has established . " ' ~~ 

A • After Head Start, ICeep H oyin?^ 

In view of concern that the beneficial effects of Read Start and similar 
enriched programs will be lost unless the basic elements are continued through 
the educational programs for children aged 5, 6, 7, and 8 years, the Task 
Force recommends: 

*^ that if any additional funds for education of thfe dtsadvanta^ad are 
appropriated under the Klcmentary and Secondary Education Act, aiich 
funds should bs earmarked specifically for "fol l oTt- thx'ouRh" into the 
kindergarten and early primary prade s, ^ 
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These funds should be expended for such techniques as involvetneut of 
parents, use of the teacher-pupil ratios of Head Start, use of volunteers and 
aides, "ungrading" of classes, increased use of innovative and individualiz.ed 
curricular materials, and arrangements for exchange of teachers and other per- 
sonnel between preschool and the school programs for children aged 5, 6, and 7. . 

In addition, the Task Force recommends: 

- "Fttderal p^rant s to universities for development of new ct,?rricular "x. 
- materials to be used for instruction preparatory for homemaking and 
child rearing in the elementary and secondary schools. 

— Federal ecwards to school systems that introduce effective innovations 
for children aged, 5, 6, 7, and 8 . 

- - Cooperation within the various communities between th e schools a nd 
the Centers for Children and Parents in all feasible ways. 

5. Federal Matching^of State Funds for Child -Wei fare Services 

The gross inadequacy of such child-welfare services as day-care, foster 

care, and institutional care for both dependent children and children under 

treatment of various kinds (See II -E, p. 64ff) results largely from the fact 

that Federal support for these services is limited to formula grants to the 

States in the average amount of only 10% of their total cost. In contrast, 

the aged, the blind, and the chronically disabled get Federal funds amounting 

to from 50% to 83% of the cost in open-ended matching of State funds. In view 

of the great need to increase child -v/e If are services, the Task Force recommends: 

" -enactment of legislation providing for Federal open-ended matching of 
State funds for child-welfare services . 

Such Federal matching of State funds for child-welfare services would 

provide a substantial portion of the funding for the Centers for Children and 

Parents, especially for day-care facilities. They would also increase the supply 

of foster parents and permit both improved staffing in children's institutions 

and improved community measures to protect neglected and abused children. 
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As the Centers for Children and Parents move from the initial pilot stage 
to a full-scale operation across the Nation, great increases in personnel 
trained to work with children will be required. All typ6s of personnel are in 
short supply; pediatricians and public health nurses are in especially short 
supply. 

To insure adequate number of properly trained professional workers for the 
future, the Task Force recommends: 

4- iacreased funding of support for existin;^ programs of training for all 
of the professions and investifa:ative disciplines concerned in child . 
development under the Public Health Service . 

-"gre atly Increased funding of the existing program of support for the 
training of pediatricians and nurses under the Children's Bureau . 

--- the enat^tment of legislation > already supported by the Administration, 
for the training; of social workers . 

-- amendments to authorities for teacher ins titutcs and graduate teacher 
training program s, in the Office of Education to include preschool 
teachers and an expansion of grants for the purpose . 

- - new legislation to develop curricula and techniques for the trainA n^_p_f_ 
new professions to work vyith children and parents --initially incorpora- 
ting education, child development, home economics, and social work — 
and support for the training of personnel in the new professions . 

In addition, the Task Force recommends: 

—that the new Office of Children, proposed above, be given respons ibility 
for devising ways in which Federal grants for Vocational Educ ation and 
for Com munitv Work training can be used to train subprofes sional "uo- 
bringers ^' in the Centers for Children and Parents, collaborating with 
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iocal high schools or community colleges, for work in the Centers and 
in various institutions for children or as "home visitors/' 

--th at the new Office of Children shoulJ also be given responsibility for 
ipaintatnin tj ; proper stand a rds such training , 

7 - R esearch and Development for Children of the Future 

Knowledge of the biological and psychological aspects of development has 
increased substantially in the two most recent decades. It is this new know- 
ledge which attests the great icaportance of circumstances during the prenatal 
months and early years for later child development. It is this new knowledge 
that is suggesting our new approaches toward the fostering of competence, 
motivation, and humanity in young children. Yet, least precise is our know- 
ledge of those conditions which are required during the earliest years to 
insure the optirnal development of children. For this reason, the Task Force 
re contends: 

- -increased funding of support for all kinds of research concerned with 
child development / 

-- special attention to the development of new kinds of experiences to 
foster the cognitive, motivational^ and social development of youuR 
children with tests of their effectiveness « 

/ ' - ' , 

- ■the development of new approaches to helping parents in their child - 
rearing yyith tests of their effectiveness . 

-- the development of new curricula for preschool and for children aged 
5. 6, 7, and 8 years with tests of their effectiveness, and 



- investigations of the effects of the mny \^ys in which children are 
brought up in the various classes of American society and in the various 
cultures of the vjorld . 



Believing that it is especially important to combine research and develop- 
ment with a program of action, the Task Force also recommends: 

- -LonR-tcrm Federal grants for approximately ten Centers for Children 
and Parents attached to universities near various kinds of communities . 

In these Research -and --Development Centers for Children and Parents, rep- 
resentatives of various biological and behavioral sciences can collaborate 
with each other, with educators, and with personnel giving other professional 
services . They can collaborate in both fundamental research and in the develop- 
ment and testing of hypotheses concerning how best to foster development in 
very young children and to help families. 

C. The Broader Goal: Improvin?^ the Quality of American Life 

The Task Force recognizes that these recommendations propose a demanding 
program. So must be any program commensurate with the need. Many of these 
recommendations can be implemented vrith existing funds; others will require 
nevj legislation and appropriations. The initial appropriations need not be 
large. It is sounder to start in a limited fashion and expand than to risk 
imposing nation-wide an untried pattern. Yet, in the end, the financial 
commitment must be massive. 

If we choose now not to mount the effort and meet the cost, x^e shall 
eventually pay a far higher price in human misery, and even a higher price in 
economi.c cost and loss . Nor can we refuse to mount the effort if we are true 
to our heritage, for we are confronted not merely with the needs of America's 
children, but with their inalienable rights. 
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Yet, iri urging action on thase tecommsndations we are an iiun ted by a : concern 
not only for Americans children-, biit for the Nation. In its broadest peropec- ; 
tive, the goal of these recommendations is to strengthen our national life by 
ioproving the quality of the lives of our children. 

. We believe that a rededication of America to the needs of her children 
and the realization of their human potential beyond our ovm will help not only . 
to increase their competence but also to rekindle that spirit of generosity,, 
of njagnanimity, of neighborliness, of gentleness and compassion, and of zest 
and adventure that are part of the American heritage. 

Let this generation of Aicericans be remembered as that which served its 
Nation's highest goals by guaranteeing to children their inalienable rights 
to tealth, competence, dignity, and responsible membership in the human 
community. - 



The subsequent sections of this report document and elaborate the analysis 
(Section II) and elaborate the recommendations (Section III) , 
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II. DOCUMENTATION AND ELABORATION OF THE ANALYSIS 



A. Impo rtance of Circumstances During Early Development 

Our forefathers were thinking in terms ethical and political rather than 
in terms biological when they declared that "all men were created equal." In 
this declaration, they had no concern with those inevitable heredity-based 
differences among people. Neither were they concerned with the competence of 
people. They saw equality of opportunity almost exclusively in ethical terms 
as an inalienable right. How inuch importance one attributes to this right in 
our day is a matter of the importance one attributes to circumstances other 
than political interference in determining life. How much importance one 
attributes to the rights of children is a matter of the importance one attri- 
butes to environmental circumstances in children's development of those 
qualities--especially competence, motivation, mental health, and social respon- 
sibility—required for full participation in our increasingly technological 
society . 

Hi.«3torical Sv^inp,s of Opinion 

A sketch of the swings of opinion on the importance of environmental 
circumstances in child development since the days of America's founding fathers 
may be helpful in understanding the challenge of our day. 
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The nineteenth century has been called '^the century of the child." 
Americans saw the chief way to better man's lot through education. Americans * : 
established public schools everywhere. American women formed child -study clubs 
and associations. American philanthropy attempted to teach those moral / , 
qualities that would improve the condition of the poor and later built and ran 
such settlement houses as the famous Hull House in Chicago to help equalize the " 
opportunities for poor children. When this climate of concern for children had 
reached its peak at the end of the nineteenth century, Florence Kelley and 
Lillian Wald proposed a Federal Bureau or Cormnission on children. Presidents 
Theodore Roosevelt and William Howard Taft, as well as a large share of the 
public, supported the proposal* The final bill to establish the Children's 
Bureau, sponsored by Senator William E, Borah, passed the Congress early in 
1912 and was signed by President Taft in April of that year (See Cremin, 1962) 

Ironically, almost immediately after the establishment of the Children's 
Bureau, American faith in the importance of environmental circumstances in the : 
development of children and in education as the way to better man's life de- 
clined. Since this faith was based upon ethical considerations and upon only 
opinion about tho importance of environmental circumstances in development, it 
could not withstand the impact of several developments that participated in its 
decline (See Hunt, 1964a), 

One of these developments starts with the debates over evolution and con- .. 
sists in their impact on what became the intelligence-testing movement in 
America. Some of the earliest roots of this development go back to the 

*These names and dates in parentheses identify the references listed alphabeti- 
cally in Appendix I . In order to limit the number of citations, a large share 
of those given are critical reviews which will provide the interested reader with 
references to the original papers describing the sources of the evidence. 
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religious doctrine of predestination • This doctrine got replaced during the 
debates over evo.lution by the notion of hereditary predeterminism. From 
Darwin's theory that evolution occurs through the fit surviving to reproduce 
their kind, such followers as Francis Galton — Darv/in's younger cousin^ — and 
G. Stanley Hall drew what appeared to them to be the necessary logical, but is 
to us an unnecessary, implication that development is predetermined and that 
each individual's traits are largely fixed by heredity. Unlike our founding 
fathers, Galton and Hall were centrally concerned with achievement and compe- 
tence. Galton supported his notion of hereditary predeterminism with evidence 
that genius runs in families, neglecting to consider the inequalities of 
opportunity in families of differing levels of affluence, education, and social 
status. Since these men taught the leaders of what became the intelligence- 
testing movement in America, their influence was great. Within less than a 
decade after the end of World War I, faith in heredity-predetermined develop- 
ment and fixed intelligence, as reflected in wide-spread belief in the constancy 
of the IQ, had become dominant in America (See Hunt, 1961 , Chapters 2 and 3). 

Pai'allel developmeats in biology lent support to this belief in heredi- 
tary predeterminism. In the field of genetics, the work of Mendel, concerned 
with the hereditary transmission of traits, caught on much earlier than did 
the work of Johannsen, concerned with the interaction between heredity and 
enyironicent (See Hunt, 1961, Chapter 3). Moreover, very widely accepted was 
the related notion that the germ plasm, presumed to control maturation, is 
completely separated from somatic influence and also, during gestation, even 
from influences based on the health and nutritional condition of the maternal 
host. 
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In the cliinate of opinion which emerged from these developments, highly 
suggestive evidence contradictory to the beliefs in predetermined development 
and fixed intelligence went neglected. For instance, the notion that the germ 
piasin develops without any influence from the maternal host appears to have 
blocked recognition of the fact that contracting rubella , ordinarily known as 
German measles, during the early phases of a pregnancy often causes deform- 
ities in the developing embryo. Moreover, in this climate of opinion, it was 
regarded as nonsense to consider the possibility, even in research, of modify- 
ing the development of intelligence and competence by varying the environmental 
circumstance of children early in their development. In this climate of opinion, 
moreover, the differences among classes and races found with intelligence tests 
were considered to be immutable, and the poor were considered to be poor largely 
because they were incompetent by virtue of their hereditary constitutions. 

A second development that helped to weaken, faith in the value of education 
as a way to improve man's lot appears to have stemmed in part from failures in 
philanthropy. Philanthropic v;orkers of the nineteenth century were much more 
concerned with the moral character of their clients than with their competence. 
When it became clear that their attempts to ixoprove the condition of the poor 
with tracts of moral advice, along with their more substantial offerings of 
food and shelter, were useless, it v/eakened faith in moral teforra through 
education. The weakening effect derived, of course, from their limited con- 
ception of education. All too often it took the form of a combination of im- 
parting information and persuasive advice. At the same time, the conviction 
that economic factors quite beyond the individual's control arc basic in the 
plight of the poor grev? in importance. 
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A third development that helped ^^akeu faith in education came simul- 
taneously vith the failures in philanthropy • It took the fom of a conviction 
that it is economic factors that are chiefly important in the control of man's 
lot. It vas in this context that the various socialistic movements rose 'in 
influence. It vas in this context that, first, the European countries, and 
later Auierica, undertook Gcvemmental approaches to income maintenance for the 
poor. 

A fourth development helped further to \7eaken faith in education as the 
vay to tetter the lot of men Trhile, paradoxically, rekindling faith in the 
importance of circusistar^oes of early child develojraient . This ic the influence 
of Sigmund Freud and the psychoanalytic movement. While Freud ^^as more concerned, 
vith the origin of the psychoneuroses than \7ith the development of competence, 
through his theory of psychos exual developnent , he has probably done more 
to emphasize the impor'tance of circtunstances in infejitile development than any- 
one else in the hijstory of thought. Freud and his follo^Ters have been more con- 
cerned \rLth the role of early e:rperience In determining the emotional and 
motivational factors in mental health than vith the origins. of, intelligence and 
compv3tenee and social responsibility. They put their emphasis on the fate of 
such ijxstinctual models of infantile pleasure-striving ^as sucking, elimination, 
and genit^J.ity. Their influence has tended to emphasize not only the importance 
of mentaD, health but also to foster the belief that the circumstances of early 
child develop'iTient are more important for the development of the emotional and 
motivational characteristics comprising mental health than t liey are for the 
development of intelligence and competence (See Hunt, 1965a). Neverthele.ss , 
Pi'eud and his pr>yc::ha?.nalj^lc inovement , have helped tremendounjly to dii'ect a 
nev focuii of concer-n on tliC circ-ciinsta-neer? of infa?.itile and early-child 
developr.:^nt . 
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Finally, various advances in the behavioral and biological sciences have 
also helped to swing the pendulum of opinion to a renewed concern for the 
importance of environmental circumstances in early development. Moreover, 
these advances have eerved to take the importance of these circumstances out 
of the realm of opinion and to put their importance on a foundation of solid 
evidence • 

Nature of the Evidence for the Importance of Circumstances in Early T ife 

Within the domain of biological genetics, the concept of hereditary pre- 
determination has given away to the conception of interaction bet^^een heredity„^ 
and environment. Variations in hereditary constitution determine the nature 
of the developmental consequences cf variati.ons in environmnntal circumstances, 
but a given hereditary constitution guarantees no set of individual character- 
istics (See Sinnott, Dunn, Dobzhansky, 1958, Chapter 2) . The fact that even the 
sex of suov;-pool mosquitoes can be modified by temperature dramatizes this 
point. I-Then the larvae of genotypic males are reared at a temperature of 29°C, 
instead of the 4^0 to S*^C to which this species is adapted, they develop 
genital organs of females (See Hunt, 1961, p. 331). 

The importance of environmental circumstances for the earliest phases of 
animal development appears to increase up the evolutionary or phylogenetic 
scale of living organisms. Such a statement is an implication of the fact 
that the environment of embryonic development is more and more strictly speci- 
fied up this scale. The embryos of the fertilized eggs of fish and amphibia, 
for instance, develop under circumstances no more specific than those in the 
relatively sheltered backv/aters where such lov/ly species deposit their 
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eggs. The embryos of fowls, on the other hand, develop within the strict con 
fines of egg shells v7ith temperature well controlled by brooding parent fowls 
Those of mammals, moreover, develop for prolonged periods within the highly 
controlled confines of maternal uteri. 

.The condition of the mother during pregnancy is important for the deve- 
lopment of the foetus during pregnancy. Despite the highly controlled nature 
of the intra -uterine environments of raammalian embryos, the belief that they 
are completely uninfluenced by the condition of the maternal host is no longer 
tenable. Recent evidence: 



--indicates clearly that virus diseases and various drugs--e.g., the 
recent tragedy of the effects of thalidomide in Europe--pas8 the 
P^^^^'^tal barrier and alter the developtnent of embryos (See Montagu, 

--suggests that emotional stress and the nutritional status of pregnant 
mammalian females influence the development of the embryos they arc 
carrying. The nature of the influence is damaging (Montagu, 1962). 
Lilienfeld., , Knobloch, and Pasamanick (1956) have reported, moreover, 
that the incidence of such prenatal and paranatal complications as 
prematurity, bleeding, and toxemia is considerably higher in women 
of low socio-economic status than it is in women up the socio- 
economic scale. They and other investigators contend that these 
disorders result in foetal damage to the nervous system which de- 
creases hered-ltary potential and often precludes normal psychological 
development . 



These investigators also contend with at least suggestive evidence that 
tha incidence of these disorders of pregnancy and the damage to the embryo or 
foetus can be substantially reduced by protein and vitamin supplements to the 
diet and by prenatal care of high quality. 
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The circumstances of early post-natal development are important even for 
the anatomical maturation of the nervous system. Adequate contact with light 
is crucial for the maturation of the visual system. 

— RabbitSp kittens, rats, and chimpanzees all have shoxm defects in the 
ganglion-cell layer of their retinas and in their optic nerves after 
being reared from birth in darkness for extended periods of time 
(For references to the reports of the original studies, see Hunt, 
1964b, p. 216). 



The complexity of the circumstances with which organisms have perceptual 
and manipulative contact affect the thickness of the cortex and the chemical 
activity of cortical tissue . 



'Rats reared in complex environments have both cerebral cortexes 
heavier and thicker and a higher totaL acetylcholinesterase activity 
of the cortex than do litter-mates reared in the less complex environ- 
ments of laboratory cages (Bennett, Diamond, Krech, & Rosenzweig, 
1964) ... 



Rats reared in *'euriched environments" have been reported to have a 
higher rate of multiplication of glial cells. 



--Rats have been reported to show increases in RNA production in certain 
nuclei of their brains following the learning of a skill which involved 
especially those nuclei (For the references to these investigations, 
see Hunt, 1966a, pp* II3-II6). 

The environmental circumstances in which infant animals are reared have 
been found experimentally to have substantial effef^ts upon their later ability 
to solve problems, 

--Pet-reared rats are more competent in solving maze problems than cage- 
reared rats, and pet-reared dogs are substantially more competent in 
solving problems of various kinds than are their cage -reared litter- 
c^tes (See Hunt, 1964 pp, 216-217). 
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Even patterns of adaptive behavior long considered to be instinctive have 
failed to develop when the circumstances required to provide appropriate exper- 
iences for their development have been removed. 

--Female rats deprived of anything to manipulate during their early months i 
are inadequate nest-builders when their own litters come (See Hunt, 1966'^, 
p. 99). 

— Monkeys reared from birth on surrogate mothers consisting of wire frames 
covered with padding and terry cloth failed to copulate successfully as 
adults. Female monkeys, so reared^ do become pregnant, but they do not 
care properly for their nevz-born young (See Harlow, 1963) . 

The importance of environmental circumstances for both prenatal and early 

post-'natal development appears to increase up the evolutionary scale. 

— While the influence of deprivations of activity, produced for a period 
of five days by means of the drug, chloretone, did not alter the acqui- 
sition' of the swiTnmi.ng pattern in such lowly amphibian creatures as 
salamanders and frogs, the failure of the yolk sac to descend to the , 
ventral side in chicks resulted in crippled birds (See Hunt, 1964b) . 

--The limitations in ability to solve problems from early experiential 
deficits associated with cage-rearing as contrasted with pet-rearing 
appear, at least suggestively, to be less in degree and to be more 
readily reversible in rats than in dogs (See, for original references, 
Hunt, 1964b) . 

Such evidence of a trend up the evolutional scale suggests that the role 
of early environmental circumstances in the development of intellectual com- 
petence and motivation may achieve its maximum in human be^ings . To what extent 
the effects of early experience are reversible is an unsolved problem. Whether 
resistance to reversal is due to habituated social roles that fail to provide 
new challenges and to attachment to accustomed circumstances or to progressive 
limitations on potential remains to be determined. 

The IQ is defined as the Mental Age of an individual divided by his chrono- 
logical age. This ratio represents the rate of an individual 's development . 
Xhe assertion that the IQ is constant means that each individual has a constant, 
heredity -determined rate of development. Yet, evidence that the rate of 
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development can be modified by environmental circumstances, especially those of- 

the first years, is quite clear. Evidence of the environmental modif iability 

of the rate of development in human infants has existed for a .long time , but 

only in the light of such recent findings in lower animals as those illustrated 

here has this evidence come to be recognized for what it is. It has been 

evident for more than a century that infants developing in orphanages are 

marked by apathy and retardation, but these characteristics were explained away 

by assuming that only those infants with inferior heredity remained in the 

orphanages. Those not inferior were presumably adopted. In the past two 

decades, the amazing degree to which the retardation associated with orphanage 

rearing can go has been dramatized . For instance, 

— in an Iranian orphanage observed in 1957 by Professor Wayne Dennis of 
Brooklyn College, 60% of the infant inmates in their second year were 
still unable to sit up alone, and 84% of those in their fourth year, 
were still unable to walk (See Hunt, 1964b, p. 217) . 

Investigators do not yet agree on the nature of the circumstances which 
are responsible for such retardation and the apathy that commonly goes with it. 
Only continued investigation will clarify what circumstances in infancy are / 
especially important for retardation and apathy, but it is clear that something 
in both institutional and lower-class rearing can greatly hamper infant develop- 
ment . 

Experimental enrichments of experience have also hastened development. 

--Arranging objects of proper complexity for ne\j born infants being 
reared in a hospital to look at has reduced the ages at which appear 
the initial and terminal behavioral landmarks of eye-hand coordination 
— fisted swiping and mature reaching--frbm 72 days and 145 days, res- 
pectively, to 55 days and 85 days respectively (VJhite & H^ld, 1966) . 

In the familiar terms of the IQ ratio, this hastening of the appearance of 
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fisted swiping aoounts to an increase from 100 to 131, and the hastening of 
nature reaching amounts to an increase from 100 to 171. As of now, it remains 
for research to determine the degree to which such increases could be maintained 
or even increased by providing circumstances that would call out children's full 
potential for development. ^ 

In the light of such solid evidence as this merely illustraffed here, it Is 
evident that the importance of early experience in the development of later 
behavioral characteristics is no longer a matter of opinion. Moreover,' it is 
also clear that the circumstances of early development are as important for 
later intelligence and competence as they are for the emotional and motivational 
characteristics comprising mental health (See Hunt , 1965a). 

pnaT-Ao nf Later Effec t and the D uration Circumstances Persist 

Solid evidence also indicates that the longer any givBn kind of circum- 
stances continue to influence the very early development of organisms , the more 
difficult it becomes to alter the direction of their effects later. Such 
evidence is abundant at all levels of animal life (See Hunt, 1961, pp. 321 ff.) 

—In such lowly amphibian creatures as salamanders and frogs, inhibiting 
the activity of the embryos with chloretone for the first five days of 
development has no observable effect on later skill in swimming, but 
inhibiting their activity for 10, or even for 8 days, results in 
tadpoles that never learn to swim properly. . - 

—Preventing newly ' -ched chicks from pecking by keeping them in the 
dark for 5 days results in but minor temporary damage to the pecking 
response, but preventing them from pecking by keeping them in the 
dark for 10 days results in complete loss of the inclination to peck. 
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--As any fanner boy knows, C::lves pail-fed for only 2 or 3 days following 
their birth^eadily learn to suck cows for the5.r nourishment, but calves 
pail-fed for 2 or 3 weeks can be released with fresh cows without worr^^ 
that they will rob the milk crop. 

— Infant monkeys isolated from birth for only the first 80 days of life 
are ultimately able to attdin "almost normal" sexual behavior, but those 
isolated from birth till they are six months of age are rendered perma- 
nently inadequate in sexual behavior (Harlow, 1963) . 

--Chimpanzees kept in the dark for some six months recover much of the 
damage done to their visual systems, but chimpanzees kept in total 
darkness for 18 months show irreversible deteriorations in the 
ganglion-cell layer of their retinas (See Hunt, 1966a, p. 114). 

Clearly- the .time during which a set of circumstances remains in operation is . 

a strong factor in determining the degree and the persistence of their later 

effects . 

The hypothesis of critical periods in early development is related to the 
proposition that duration is an important factor in determining the persistence 
of effects. The concept of "critical period" has derived from observing that 
newly hatched birds will form affectional attachments to mother birds, to ' 
foster mothers of other bird species, to human beings, ot to any kind of object 
with which they have perceptual contact during the first 48 hours after hatch- 
ing . 

'\ . ■ ■ ■ 

— The fact that later perceptual contacts fail to yield such attachments 
coupled with the fact that the early attachments are highly persistent 
has led some investigators to conclude that there is a period in the 
first hours after hatching in the life of birds which is highly 
critical for the formation of emotional attachments. 

— ^An analogous critical period for the development of social behavior has 
been found in dogs, It is, for instance, almost impossible to make 
pets of dogs that have not seen and bean handled by human beings during 
the 40 to 60 days folloX'/ing the opening of their eyes and ears. 
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--The observations of Piaget on the early intellectual developraent of his 
own three children and the experimental work on problem solving in human 
beings combine to indicate that abilities are organized hierarchically 
and that the development of each new level in the hierarchy constitutes 
a landmark of psychological, development . 

Yet, whether it is proper to speak of "critical periods" in human develop- 
ment is a moot point. It may be argued that the transitional landmarks in 
psychclogical development are less a matter of the anatomical maturation, pre- 
sumed to be controlling in the hjrpothesis of "critical periods," than of the 
effects of experience derived from the circumstances encountered . The issue of 
"critical periods" is really beside the point,, however; what is important is the 
I fact that the longer a set of experiences endures, the more difficult it is to 
change the direction of the effect. For the development of intelligence as 
measured by the tests at age 17, when such development is nearly complete, the 
data available suggest that "50% of the development takes place between con- 
ception and age 4, about 30% betx/een ages 4 and 8, and about 20% between ages 
8 and 17" (See Bloom, 1964, p. 88). Similar trends are characteristic of the 
development of other traits. Never was the adage that "an ounce of prevention 
is worth a pound of the cure" more applicable than for the role of environmental 
circumstances in early child development, ; 

Soc ial Import of the Effects of Circumstances in Early Life 

The modifiability of various aspects of development is no mere academic 
matter. Evidence illustrating the social import of modifications of that ' 
intelligence and motivation which underlies competence comes from following- 
up the subjects in a study originally reported by Skeels and Dye (1939) . 
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Their original report v?a8 ridiculed, but in retrospect, it appears to be a 
pioneering landmark. 



Their study was prompted by a "clinical surprise." Two infant, residents 
of a State orphanage, one aged 13 months with a Kuhlmann IQ of 46 and the other 
16 months with an IQ of 35, were committed to a school for the mentally retarded ; 
The infancs were housed on a women's ward. The mentally retarded women on the 
vara became very much attached to the infants. They played with them during 
most of their waking hours. Moreover, the attendants took a great fancy to the 
babies, took them to the score, bought them toys, picture books, and play 
materials. The "clinical surprise" came when these children were re-tested six 
months after their commitment. The IQ of one had increased from 46 to 77; that 
of the other from 35 to 87 . 

In consequence of these surprising improvements of 31 and 52 IQ points, 
respectively, a group of 13 infants from the orphanage , with IQ's ranging 
between 36 and 89 and ages ranging from 7 to 30 months, were transferred ex- , 
peri03Gr:tally to such wards. After periods ranging from 6 months to 30 months, 
these children were re -tested . Every one of the 13 showed a gain. The 
minimum gain was 7 points; the maximum was 58 points. All but four showed 
gains of more than 20 points. These gains illustrate again .the point that 
permanence of effect is a matter of the duration that a given kind of circum- 
stances remain operative, and that the. effects of damaging circumstances for < 
brief periods are largely subject to correction by altering the circumstances. 

For contrast, 12 other infants with IQ's ranging from 50 to 103 and ag« 
ranging from 12 to 22 months, were left in the orphanage. When these 12 infants 
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were re-tcsted after periods ranging from 21 to 43 tnunths , all but one showed 
a decreaBe in IQ. These decreases ranged between 8 points and 45 points, with 
5 decreaoeB exceeding 35 points. Clearly, without correction, the effects of 
the damaging circumstni^coB increase in degree x«/ith time. 

In a recent study by Skeels (1966), these two groups of infants, now adults 
have been found and visited. They continue to differ markedly • All 13 of those 
who were transferred from the orphanage to the school for the retarded, and who 
were later adopted, are now self-supporting. Their median educational level is 
high school graduation. Eleven of these 13 have married, and 9 have children. 
In the contrast group of 12 children who remained in the orphanage, the median 
educational level is less than completion of the third grade. One died in 
adolescence following continuous residence in a State institution for the 
mentally retarded. Five remain as wards of such a State institution. Employ- 
ment of the remaining 6 can be characterized at best ao marginal. They are 
"hawers of wood and drawers of water.'* 

Clearly, those' who remained in the orphanage did not have an opportunity 
to achieve their hereditary potential equivalent to that of those who were 
transferred as infants from the orphanage to, ironically, a State instltujrion 
fot'ithe.. mentally retarded, and who were later adopted. Even economically the 
costs of custodial care for the former group coupled with the loss of their 
potential productivity has been many, many times the cost of the extra care 
given to those who vjere transferred from the orphanage to the State school for 
the ra^jntally retarded and later adopted. Multiply these economic consequences 
by hundreds of thousands, and one can see the economic effects of allowing 



damaging circumstances to endure in the lives of children. Beyond these economic 
effects are the priceless social consequences of human potential unrealized . 

While the findings of these studies of Skee Is and Dye (1939) and Skeels 
(1966) might well be questioned because they are based on only 25 children, 
other investigations have corroborated the fact that enrichments in the circum- 
stances of already disadvantaged children will (if sufficiently early, if 
appropriately Tnatched to the children's level of development, and if sufficient • 
in degree and duration) increase the rate of their psychological development ' 
substantially. Among these others are those original studies by Wooley, by " 
Barrett and Koch, by Ripin, and by Skeels , Updegraf, Wellman, and Williams ' 
(See Hunt, 1961, pp. 27-28). The findings from these studies were severely 
criticized for defects in their experimental design, and this criticism de- ! 
prived them of much of the suggestive value they deserved to have . More 
recently, in retarded, orphanage-reared infants during the last third of their 
first year, Sayegh and Dennis (1965) have reported that merely an hour of^ 
supplemexUary experience a day for 15 days resulted in an average of 2.5 months 
of gain in developmental age--approximately five times the average monthly 
gain during their previous months under orphanage circumstances. Very recently, 
moreover, most of the investigations o£ change in tested intelligence in those 
children from disadvantaged families participating in HeadrStart programs 
have shown gains, while similarly disadvantaged children who did not partici- 
pate in Head Start have shown losses (See for summary, Brittain, 1966)* The 
more specifically the programs have been aimed at providing circumstances that 
foster intellectual development, the greats?* the gains. 
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The Im portance of Fandlial Experience 

Social circumstances and es.pecially those encountered within the family, 
are especially important for all aspects of development in infancy and early 
childhood. As already noted, it was Freud who was probably most important 
in focusing attention on the importance of early familial experience in 
psychological development • Our conception of the nature of what kinds of 
circumstances are important, however, has been changing as evidence accumulates, 
About the only concensus that exists concerns the importance of familial cir- 
cumstances (See Bronfenbrenner , 1967). 

Freud originally emphasized the fate of instinctual needs as the basis 
for their trans forraat ions in the ccurse of early developiaant . He and his 
followers considered sucking, for instance, to be an inborn, instinctual need. 
An instinctual need must be gratified or result in distressful excitement or 
anxiety. Sears and his collaborators, however, found that infants cup-fed 
from birth showed no distress and actually sucked less strongly than those 
breast fed. Those cup-red were also less likely to suck their thumbs persist- 
ently than those breast fed. From these and other fir-^ings of the same kind 
(See Caldwell, 1964, Yarrow, 1961), it appeared that the sucking need was not 
inborn, but was rather acquired "in the course of being associated with the 
gratification of hunger. Thereafter, however, sucking could be frustrated 
with distres£5 as a clear consequence. i 

Similarly, Freud and his followers regarded an infant's attachment to his 
mother to be instinctual (See Ribble, 1944). VJhen Spitz (1945), one of these 
followers, observed in orphanage -reared infants extreme retardation-rlike 
that observed by Dennis and already noted--hc- attributed it to deprivation 
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of maternal affection. On the basis of such findings as those of Spitz, 
Bowlby (1951, p, 158) asserted that . . .mother love in infancy and child- 
hood is as important for mental health as are vitamins and proteins for 
physical health.^* 

Spitz himself noted, however, and other investigators since have noted 
chat the signs of distress with an infant's separation from his mother do not 
appear before an age of approximately six months. This finding suggested that 
the retardation must be attributable to something besides the disruption of an 
instinctual affective tie between the infant and his mother. Both Dennis (1960) 
and easier (1961) have minimized the importance of this affective tie during 
the first half of the first year as the cause of retardation. Dennis has empha- 
si7.ed "the restriction of specific kinds of learning opportunities," and Casler 
has emphasi;:ed the restriction of auditory, tactual, and visual experience and 
of opportunity for motor activity and manipulation. Hunt (1965b) has empha- 
sized the absence of access to circumstances that change with the infant/s 
level of experience-induced development. In the first weeks following birth, 
he contends that interest is fostered and apathy prevented by changes in 
various characteristics of auditory, visual, and, perhaps, tactual input. As 
certain patterns have been encountered repeatedly, he contends that they 
becone recognizable and desirable, and the infant strives for them. Later, 
infants become interested in what is novel. V/hcn infants become active strivcrs, 
Hunt contends that it is highly important for them to get the events they 
intend and stvi^je for, at least in a fair share of their strivings. Hunt 
regards the retardation, and the apathy v;hich usually goes with it, in orphan- 
ago-^reared children to bo a consequence of monotonously unchanging circumstances 
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that do not respond to infants' strivings. Much more investigation of the 
conditions controlling development in early infancy will be necessary before 
their results dictate a concensus. 

Tt is extremely expensive to supply professionally the responsive social 
circumstances required to foster development in infants and very young children. 
It is expensive to buy the responsiveness to the early strivings of infants 
that love will ordinarily motivate in their mothers. 

The fact that retardation and apathy begin before an infant begins to 
show distress at separation from his mother does not mean that the affectional 
tie, once learned, is unimportant. This affectional tie appears to come when 
an infant has developed an image of their mother's face which he then associates 
with the events she provides in response to his strivings, v;iLh the gratifi- 
cation she brings to his hunger, and vjith the relief she provides from various 
Kinds of distress (Sec Hunt, 1965b). Once the affectional tie is formed, 
separation brings intense distress. This distress appears to reach a maximum 
toward the end of the first year and early in the second when objects perceived 
have acquired permanence. Considerable evidence has been aitassed to indicate 
that one factor in the intensity of the distress which is associated with 
separation from mother is a matter of how responsive she has been to her 
infant's strivings (See Bronfenbrenner , 1967) . This distress is typically 
accompanied also by marked deficits in the kinds of performances that are put 
in tests. The emotional distress from maternal separation appears to interfere 
with coping behavior. Children may withdraw and even become ill. 

Various studies indicate that repented disruptions of a child's 
affectional tie v/ith mother » or mother substitutes, commonly results in persons 
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who corae to resist forming such attachments , .--and with this they lose the 
motivation to acquire skills and values from adults (See Yarrow, 1961). Many 
of those people who become pathologically troubissorae, as persistent liars, 
check forgers, etc., have histories of repeated disruption of the affectional 
ties they have formed with foster parents (See Bowlby, 1951) , This is why it 
is socially so very important for society to provide stable foster homes for 
dependent children without parents of their own. 

The investigative indications that the strength of the affectional tie of 
infants and young children to their mothers is a matter of the mothers^ 
responsiveness and a] so appears to have important consequences in subsequent 
socialization. Love of mother, and father, appear to be important in moti- 
vating learning through imitation (See Bandura, 1962). Insofar as. parents, 
and especially mothers, are unresponsive to the early strivings of their 
infants and very young children, they fail to develop this kind of motivation 
for what appears to be almost automatic socialization. Such parents must 
rely upon other kinds of motivation to socialize .their young, and these other 
kinds commohly take the form of reward and punishment. Defects of personality 
and character appear to be more common among children socialized in the latter 
fashion than among those who learn to love their parents early and who are 
motivated by love to learn by imitating not only their parents but other 
authority figures as well. In one study highly relevant to this point, 
Bandura and Walters (1959) compared the early child -rearing practices of the 
families of deliquently aggressive adolescents with the practices of families, 
matched in economic and social and professional status, where the children 
v/ere especially cooperative and able. The chief differences in the child- 
r^^aring consisted in much g;: eater use of physical punishmant and of material 
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rewax^ds in the former group than in the latter groups . The fact that the 
former group used more of physical punishment and material rewards than the 
Isctter appeared to be necessary because the former group of mothers had been 
relatively unresponsive to their children's strivings wher* they were babies. 
They had thereby failed to establish the strong affectional attachments which 
motivate learning through imitation. 

While such studies, that start with consequences and look backv7ard for 
caustes can never be definitive^ they are highly suggestive. Such studies and 
many others point to the importance of the social conditions that children en- 
counter within families for the development of later character. The suggestions 
v;hich svca studies provide should ba heeded in the formulation of social policy. 
Social policy, in turn, should be under continual scrutiny and revision as 
more definitive evidence on early child development becomes available. 

The form of child^rrearing employed by ^jarents is also important in the 
development of intelligence and of the motivation to solve problems. A study 
by Baldwin, Kalhorn, and Breese (1945) is both suggestive and illustrative. 
These. ir>vGStigatora::described several patterns of child roaring. Moreover, 
they followed the development of children in a sample of families employing 
these several patterns over hL three year period. Over these three years, the 
children of parents employing "democratic" or 'VaiiiV democratic" patterns of 
rearing gained on the average 7 or 8 points in IQ, while those reared under 
"actively hostile" patterns lost an average of slightly over two points, and 
those reared under either "passive-neglectful" or "possessive" patterns re- 
mained esseiitially the same in IQ . Here, the "democratic" pattern of child- 
rearing meant that the parents stopped to explain the reasons for their 
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decisions and for the demands that they made upon their children. Such 
explaining was largely lacking in the other patterns of child -rearing . 

In this study by Baldwin, £t ai-, the sample of families came largely 
from the middle class and the lower-middle class. Even so, these differences 
in intelligence, as tested, made their appearance over a period of merely 
three years, as the children were increasing in age from approxi.mately 4cto 
approximately 7 years. Great differences in child -rearing practices exist 
among cultures and among thcj social classes within our own culture. For the 
most part, investigators :of culture and personality before World War II were 
concerned chiefly with consequences of child-rearing in emotional and person- 
ality traits, but there were exceptions. For instance, Asher (1935) and 
Gordon (1923) both noted that the IQ tends to drop with age in children reared 
under familial conditions which deprive thera of those experiences which foster 
intellectual growth. Moreover, shortly after World War II, Davis and 
Havighurst (1946) called attention to the consequences of lower-class rearing, 
and noted in connection therewith that most Negroes, by virtue of their history 
in slavery and their subsequent lack of economic opportunity in the United 
States, are of the lower class. In the light of such considerations, class 
and race differences in intelligence, as tested, could hardly continue to be 
attributed entirely to differences in hereditary potential. The charge to 
this Task Force demands further discussion of this point. Here, wo attempt 
merely to establish the proposition, perhaps unnecessarily, that the social 
circumstances which a child encounters within his family are highly important 
for his later development. They are important not only for later social and 
personality traits and for character, but also for intellectual coiiipetence . 
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B. Development-Fostering Experience and the 
Nature and Consequences of Slum Rearing 

Evidence is accumulating to indicate that the circumstances of slum 
rearing produce experiences that hamper the development of the young during 
both the prenatal phase and the post-natal phase in ways that damage almost 
every human trait of social importance. 

Development -Fostering Experience 

What is required to call forth the hereditary potential of children, to 

the extent that we know, consists in a variety of circumstances which change 

with the individual child's own stages of development. In the pre-natal stage 

betx^een conception and birth, it is important that: 

--the mother's health and nutritional state be sound at the time of 
conception, 

— the mother remain free of virus infections while pregnant, especially 
during the first 90 days of the pregnancy, 

--the mother's diet contain ample protein and vitamins, 

— the mother have regular prenatal care to correct as quickly as possible 
any medical disorder that may occur, and also have adequate obstetrical 
care during and immediately following the birth. 

■ ■ '.. 

Following birth, the newborn infant needs chiefly for his first tx7o or 
throe weeks: 

--proper sanitary nutrition, \ 
--clean clothing and repeated care for eliminational products, 
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— proper temperature, and ventilation, 
— opportunity to sleep, and 

--adequate pediatric care in case of infections, nutritional disturbances, 
or other medical probleuis. 

Adequate pediatric care is a continuing need throughout the early years. 
During the waking hours, the infant can profit from: 

--being handled and rocked, 

— having visual contact with a changing scene in which - certain patterns, 
like that of the hunjan face, appear and disappear repeatedly, or having 
objects within view to. look at, 

— having a variety of different sounds in which, also, certain pattems-- 
like those of the human voice — occur repeatedly. 

During these first tv70 or three months of development , the huu^n infant 
is chiefly responsive to his own internal needs and to changes in auditory, 
tactual, and visual stimulation. Without these changes he vegetates and his 
development is retarded. Even so, much earlier than has been believed hereto- 
fore, the infant acts to achieve ends of his own that he has learned to expect 
from the redundancy in the patterns he has experienced. At this state he needs: 

— circumstances that fulfill his expectations when he acts, at least a 
fairly high proportion of the time^ 



— arrangera'ents that call for new ways of achieving the expected , ends ,. .t,hi 
.is to say, new contingencies between action ou the infant's part and 
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circums tan trial events that he anticipates, 

--play with caretakers, for it is probably in play that the infant has 
the most natural opportunity to obtain expected events through a 
variety of actions on his own part, 

--an opportunity to hear vocalizations and to get responses from others 
with his own vocalizations, and, of course, 

--continued general protection v/ith hygienic physical care and nurture. 

As an infflst develops the imagry that gives the objects permanence, it is 
important that: 

— he have continuing contact with persons and places and things, for these 
are essential in providing emotional security and in avoiding what has .. 
been called '^separation anxieties," and 

— when abrupt change in his circumstance is necessary, it is important to 
arrange for contiiiuing contact with as many of those circumstances as 
possible. 

As a child develops locomotion and ways of manipulating things, it is 
Important that the child have some space v/here he is free to move about as he 
wishes , \ 

--that the child have a variety of things that he can manipulate, and 

--that the child's parents or caretakers respond to his demands v^ith 
something other than "don 't " and, instead, suggest new places to go or 
things for him to manipulate. 

As a child begins to imitate the actions of others, it is important that 

--he should have available some models of action nicely matched to his o^^m 
capacities which are sufficiently novel to be interesting to him. 
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--he should have models of speech which are articulate and clear/ and models 
of grammatical syntax. 

As children develop the conception that things cau happen in the future, 
their development depends upon the dependability of things expected, so it 
becomes important that 

— their schedule of events be relatively stable, 

--promises to them be kept, and that 

--deviations from the established schedule be explained » 

As the child develops the use of language, it is important that parents 
or caretakers provide situations in which the child has an opportunity to use 
language and to respond to language . Language skills are essential in the 
development of those cognitive functions that comprise intelligence and, in 
large part, underlie competence. It is, therefore, important for a child at 
this phase of development to have opportunities: 

--to name the objects and pictures within view, or that are indicated 
by sounds heard , , 

— to be told in sentences what he is doing as he does it, 

— to be asked to say what he is doing as he does it, 

--to be asked to follov; instructions, which include prepositional 
-relationships, 

--to have stories read to him in dramatic fashion with appropriate 
emotional expression. 
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--to be askod to tell about events as a way of learning to organize 
experienced events in language by organising the memory of past events 
in sequential fashion, 

—to have his "Wiy?" answered with understandable descriptions of how things 
work or why decisions are being made. 

The infant toddler or the very young child needs discipline, but discipline 
does not consist merely of demands for unreasoning obedience to commands which 
are reinforced by punishment. Instead, the discipline needed by the very young 
child, if he is to develop safely into a responsible person^ should consist in: 

— responsive recognition of the child 's demands , needs, and wishes, 

--organized schedules of activities that occur regularly at allotted times, 
interspersed with opportunities for spontaneous activities dictated by 
the interest of the moment, 

-ai^nits to the child's activities set gently but firmly and persistently 
with a minimum of either punishment or reward, for the existence of 
these latter leave the child largely unconvinced with the impression 
that he is behaving as requested, under duress, or for a price, 

--explanations of changes in schedule and of why special decisions are 
being made, 

--opportunity for the child to express his own wishes and have them con- 
sidered in terms of their consequences in decisions to be made^ 

Children of two, three and four are learning their roles in life, and 
it is important for them to have 

—models of the behavior of parents of both sexes to imitate and emulate 
(See Bronf enbrenner , 1966), 

--older children of both sexf^s to observe and imitate, 
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--adults working and playing in a variety of roles for observation and 
initatiori, and ; • 

--opportunities to observe people reading for fun, and to hear them discuss 
what they have read with enjojTiient. 

Vlliile few parents continuously provide all of these environmental circum- 
stances that foster developments in the very young, the parents in the slums 
typically fail in tauch greater degree to provide each of these various kinds of 
circumstances. 

The Nature of Slum Rearing , 

"The mothers of slum children are lees likely than those of th6 middle . 
class to be properly nourished and in good health at the time of conception • 
Kot only is the incidence of such prenatal and perinatal coir^plications as pre- 
maturity, bleeding, and toxemia considerably higher in mothers from low socio- 
economic status (Lilienfeld, Knobloch, and Pasamanick, 1956; Montagu, 1962), 
but the fatigue, uncertainty, and the unesthetic quality of life in slum cir- 
cumstances inevitably leaves parents and particularly mothers, with little of 
what it takes to cherish and protect their infant children for prolonged 
periods (See Lewis, 1966). 

Once their children are born, such parents are commonly unresponsive to 
their infants, and they respond to the demands of their young children chiefly 
with irritation. In the worst of these homes, where a mother may have withdravm 
in defeat or be unable to provide proper care while she is away working, very 
young infants may suffer the same unchanging conditions and unresponsive 
neglect that has characterised orphanage environments like that in the Iranian 
orphancige vyhere 60% of infants in their second year still failed to sit alone, 
and 85% of thooe in thsir fourth year still failed to walk. VJhen the most 
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common parental response to their children's demands and quest5.ons are irri- 
tation, the children learn chiefly to avoid the punishing irritation. Thereby , 
they avoid the models from whom they might learn soase thing by imitation. 

In slum settings, children seldom get asked questions that require them 
to use language to describe past events or to explain how things work. Seldom 
do they hear articulate language spoken. Seldom do they see anyone whom they 
know in the act of reading or discussing something read. Their own *T«niy?" 
questions are disregarded or even punished. To be good is to be quiet vocally 
and inactive motorwise. It is hardly surprising, therefore, that various in- 
vestigators are finding that children from the slums are typically quite re- 
tarded in the development of language (Seey e.g., Anastasi & fi'Angelo, 1952; 
Bernstein, 1960; Cynthia Dautsch, I96U; John, 1963)- 

The child-rearing of parents in the slums, and of especially the very 
poor, as compared with the child-rearing presumed to be desirable and more 
characteristic of parents in the middle class appears in the following table, 
adapted from Chilman (1S65, 1966), v;hich is based, on a number of studies (See 
for review, Bronfenbrenner , 1966) . 



Child -rearing anC family-life 
patterns reportea to be charac- 
teristic of the very poor.' 



(1) Inconsistent, harsh, physical 
punishment , 

(2) Fatalistic > personalistic 
attitudes, magical thinking. 

(3) Orientation in the present. 



Child -rearing and family life 
patterns reported to be conducive • 
to successful adaptation to our 
predominantly middle-class society. 

(1) Mild, firm, consistent 
discipline. 

(2) I^tional, evidence -oriented , 
objective attitudes. 

(3) Future orientation, goal 
commitment • 
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(4) Authoritarian, rigid faaily 
structure --strict definitions 
of male and feeble roles • 

(5) 'Keep out of trou^^le/ alien- 
ated, distrustful approach to 
society outsid/? of family, 
constricted experiences. 

(6) Limited verbal communication, 
relative absence of subtlety and 
abstract concepts, i'. physical' 
action style . 

(7) Human behavior seen as unpre- 
dictable and judged in terms 
of its immediate impact. 

(8) Low self-esteem, little belief 
in one's ovtu coping capacity, 
passive attitude* 

(9) Distrust of opposite sex, 
exploitive attitude, ignorance 
of physiology or reproductive 
system. 



(10) Tendency not to differentiate 
clearly one child from another 



(11) Lack of consistent nurturance, 
. abrupt and early granting of 

independence. 

(12) Rates of niarital conflict 
high, high rates of family 
breakdown. 

(13) Parents have low levels of 
educational achievement. 



(4) Domestic, equalitarian, 

flexible family structure. 



(5) Self-confident, positive 
. trustful approach to new 

experiences, wealth of 
experiences . 

(6) Extensive verbal communica- 
tion; values placed on com- 
plexity, abstractions. 

(7) Human behavior seen as - 
having many causes and being 
developmental in nature. 

(8) High self-esteem, belief in 
. . one^s own coping capacity, 

an active attitude. 

(9) Acceptance of sex, positive 

. . sex expression within marriage 
by both husband and wife valued 
as part of total marital rela- 
tionship, understanding of phy- 
siology of reproductive system. 

(10) Each child seen as a 

, separate individual and 
valued for his uniqueness • 

(11) Consistent nurturant support, 
, with gradual training for 

independence. 

(12) Harmonious marriage, both 
husband and wife present. 

(13) Parents have achieved - 
educational and occupational 
Success . 



From this listing of comparisons betvzeen the child -rearing typical of poor 
families living in. the slums, it is evident that the opportunitic-s of slum 
children to develop their hereditary potential are far less than the 



opportunities of children of middle class families. • 

Omitted from the list of differences is the common absence of fathers from 
poor Hegro families. The stability of marriages is low through the world in 
poor families, but the stability of marriages among American Negroes is espec- 
ially low as a consequence of the Negro's prolonged period in slavery. In 
slavery, spouses were commonly separated through sales of one or the other to 
nev7 owners. In the course of adapting to the condition of slavery, the Negro 
family tended to become centered on mothers. As Negroes improve;. in their 
economic and social status, they take on many of the standards of middle-class 
culture. But where they remain very poor, fathers are slow to take on con- 
sistent responsibility for their spouses and children. This fact of life has 
mitigated against little Negro boys having an opportunity to acquire both 
competence and the attitudes of re§pQn>5ibility for families through the 
natural process of imitating their fathers {i'^.e Bronfenbrenner, 1966) • 

In such slum settings,, children get fev; experiences that lead them to hope 
for more in the future than they hcv^ toojy » Ab Lewis (1956) has noted in his 
description of "the culture of poverty,** childr^en come to distrust the future 
and to live entirely in the presd<jxt. They acquire little dlsposit;Lon to post- 
pone imirodiate gratification in the hope of greater gratification in the 
future. Knowing only their o\m highly limited circumstances, they not only 
fail to develop intellectual competence, but they develop feelings of fatalism, 
helplessness^ dependency, and inferiority . While they becorneoexceedingly 
sensitive to symbcld of status, they acquire little consciousness of class and 
little skill at social organization. Having thus acquired little of the where- 
withal to cope with life in our highly industrialized society, they face chiefly 
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frustration and are ready-rnade for disorganized explosions of mob violence. 

Indirect Approximations of the Consequences * 

A rough estimate of the degree of damage to competence that can be expected 
from such circurastances in early life can be gleaned fr^ a, recent study by 
Dennis (1966) . The measurement comes in the familiar terms of the IQ based 
upon the Draw-a-Man test of Goodenough ( 1 926) • This test was originally 
considered to be "culture-gree but this supposition began to be doubted 
when Ilopi Indian boys, aged 8 to 1 1 years, were found to be superior and to 
have an average IQ of 123 on this test. Dennis has found the average IQ's for 
samples of children from various cultures ranging from 53 for children of the 
primitive Shilluk tribe of the Sudan and 56 for nomadic Bedouins to above 120 
and up to 125 for the Hopi Indian children and for various samples of children 
in AinGrica and Japan. The range between 53 and 125 is an astounding 72 points 1 
In this particular case, the difference appears to be largely a function of 
experience with the graphic arti> . VThere the Shilluk and Bedouin children 
encountex* almost no pictures and have no practice in msiking them, Hopi Indian 
children are highly familiar V7ith sand paintings and have much practice in 
making them. Moreover, the graphic arts are highly prevalent in the experience 
of young children reared in the cultures of both America and Japan. 

The particular kind of circumstances that show pertinent variation among 
the cultures in which children vary in average IQ on the Draw-a-Man test, hardly 
corresponds to the circumstances vrhich differentiate the experience of children 
of the slumo from that of those in the middle class. Nevertheless, the fact 
that the effect can be 72 points of IQ, even as measured by this test, indicates 
that it is no longer tenable to attribute the observed differences bctv/een 
classes to differences bntwcrcn them in hereditary potenti.al. 
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Neither can the observed differences between the races be attributed to 
differences between them in hereditary potential any more than one can attri- 
bute to hereditary potential the difference between the ignorant, inarticulate, 
superstitious European peasants of the eighteenth century and their infoxrmed , 
articulate, and relatively unsuperstitious descendents now living in America 
as college graduates X'^ith professions. 

While it is not yet possible entirely to rale out some differences among 
the classes and races in hereditary potential for intelligence and competence 
and for various other characteristics, those actual differences now to be 
observed are so highly contaminated with highly damaging environmental circum- 
stances early in development that they must not be attributed to an unraodi- 
fiable heredity. 

It is quite clear that the equality of opportunity vjhich our forefathers 
declared to be an inalienable right is at best an ideal. As of contemporary 
actuality, it is but a myth. 

C. The New Importance of Competence 

America has entered a new efioch which has greatly enhanced the value of 
intellectual competence. The nev7 epoch is based on a new spurt in the indus- 
trial revolution. It sterns from the invention of machines that monitor 
themselves and of electronic computers that not only hasten arithmetic operations 
but even solve logical problems. These technical developments have greatly 
decreacsd the demand for people capable only of routine tasks. Ditch diggers 
have givea urj their usefulness to bulldozers. Factory hands are giving up 
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their usefulness to autonated machines. A large share of farm hands have lost 
their place to the new farm machinery. Even demsnd for routine clerical workers 
is fading before the new office machines. 

Simultaneously, demand has increased markedly for people who can cope with 
complex machines, with electrical circuits, with various tasks and professional 
skills th?.t are not routine. For thoce who can compute, who can use language 
with skill, who can solve problems, and who are motivated to carry responsibil- 
ity, opportunities abound . The opportunities number many more than the people 
prepared to fill them. 

Although change has been the watchword for a century, never has it been 

more rapid than it is now. Our age is committed to innovation and novelty. 

i ■ ■ ■ 

Those who have learned a set of skills may within a decade be faced with 
obsolescence unless they can readily acquire a nevj set of skills. Ability 
to learn and to change with the changes in circumstances that come with each 
new innovation in our increasingly technological culture is required for parti- 
cipation in our society. In this context, the young face new difficulties. It 
is no lonii^er enough for them to acquire a few key skills and a set of static 
trr'ditions and values. Since skills are in such constant flux, what was good 
enough for father dare not be good enough for son. 

Co incidentally , America's parents and schools face a new kind of problem. 
No longer is their task merely one of passing on a culture. They must teach 
the young how to learn and how to cope vrith change. If the rate of innovation 
continues, as it almost certainly must through the foreseeable future, adapta- 
tion in cur culture will call for a level of competence never before demnded 
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in the hiotory of the world. If the young. care to participate in the main 
stream of society, if they are to enjoy life in this context of continuing 
innovation and novelty, they must acquire not only the capacity for learning 
but also a love of learning. 

The goals of child rearing in every epoch have reflected the values which 
emphaoizsed the particular challenge of that day, 

— Th3 child rearing and schools of Sparta aimed at providing good soldiers. 

--In the days of the Rornan forum, the schools saw their tasks as producing 
orators . 

— With the rise in trade that followed the Crusades at the end cf the 
middle ages, schools were created to teach writing and cyphering or 
arithmetic so that commercial records Tnight be kept. 

--After the Reforniation, Martin Luther founded schools to teach reading so 
that the young ruigut have direct access to salvation through the 
biblical word of God. 

Our technological innovations hsve created the challenge of our epoch. 
This challenge pu^-.s a new crcphaGis on the importance of the ability to learn 
and on love of learning. 

This new emphasis on the value of competence is still in procei?s or 
becoming appreciated. It represents p. substantial shift in emphasis from that 
on emotional and social adjustmant which has dominated the paci: 30 or 40 years. 
A debate continues between those v7ho speak of the goal of child -rearing and 
education in the tirr«:s of preventing emotional disorders evid ewoticnal or 
neurotic ma Indj us trnent and t)io}^,e who speak of this goal Irr ^terras of fostering 
the cognltivci or lntoilectun.1 development axid the motivation for nchlcv^Lient 
that underlies competence. 
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It must be said that new value-craphases do not obliterate the importance 
of values emphasized in earlier epochs. The moral responsibility stressed in 
the nineteenth century remains important. It is gaining new consideration as a 
consequence of the recent violent outbreaks from students and also from the 
rule of learning in the cbild-reariiig process. Punishment and discipline are 
receiving renewed attention. So too, much of value reinsins in the concept of 
mental hoalth. Emotional or rneurotic maladjustments interfere with learning 
and all too often make the individual uiilnerable to changes in circumstances that 
should be coped with easily. Nevertheless, the increasing rate of technological: 
innovation forces upon us the nev; emphasis on competence. Full participation 
in the main stream of American society calls today for a higher level of compe- 
tence than has ever been required before in the history of man- 

D- The New Increase in the Rate of Urbanization 

Despite the new challenge from our commitment to innovatio.i and novelty 
and the increase of importance it puts upon competence, ability to learn, 
and love of learning, a very large share ol kmQricr.'s children face a world in 
which the circumstances i:>ake it tioxe difficult for th*em to acquire the exper- 
iences through which intell^^ctual competence develops tfen It was for their 
parents. The industrial revolution on the farms coupled with the tremendous 
productivity of the American economy have produced a new increase in the rate 
of, urbanizf^tion . The very industrialization and urbanization, v/hich have 
brought so Dvany economic benefits, have, at the same time, deprived children 
of many .routine contacts with their parents and v/ith responsi-ble adults at V7ork 
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and at play. It was in the course of these routine contacts with parents and 
other adults that children once got the experiences that produced both competence; 
and attitudes of responsibility toward their role in society. 

In rural areas and in small toims, people lived typically in extended 
families in functioning neighborhoods. The young were cared for not only by 
their own parents, but also by relatives, friends , neighbors , older children — 
in a word, by the entire community. Everyone in the neighborhood knew the local • 
children, and they did not hesitate to intervene in what they regarded as their 
behalf. The children, in turn, came to know and to become attached to a large • 
number of people of different '.ages , attitudes, and occupations. In a very real 
sense, the world of a; child- from a rural or small-town setting is the entire 
comnranity in which he lives (See Barker & Wright, 1954). 

All this changes with migration to an urban center. Urbanization typically 
reduces the extended family to a nuclear family with only two adults* The 
functioning neighborhood withers to a' small circle of friends often inaccessible 
except via the bus or subway. Where the world in which the child lived in the 
rural area consisted of a diversity of people in a diversity of settings, the 
urban world of the young child of migrant parents is all too often limited to 
the apartment in which he livea the block on which he lives . 

Por those of only marginal employaUility , matters are worse. If the family 
is fortunate en^::gh to find housing in one of the low-rent housing projectfs, 
these have no stores, no shops, and the child sees few adults at work. It is 
xxivo this stftrile world that n^^My of our current migrants from rural areas' go 
when their meagre skills are r. S linger demanded on the .farms . In the new .oirban 
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developments, the xiursber and variety of situations which children encounter are 
greatly reduced over those encountered by children in jflie rural areas or small 
towns from v/hence they caine • Moreover, the few adults who participate in these 
new sets of circumstances play oaly restricted and often very pallid roles. 

One consequence of this shift to the urban environment, as it exists for 
many recent migrants from the farms and rural settings, is a net reduction in 
opportunities to learn the skills that comprise competence in the ordinary course 
of each day's events. The urban child of families in poverty or near poverty is 
not unlike a cage -reared dog 5 and lack of ability to learn is the result. 

Another consequence of the loss of regular and repeated, daily contacts 
vjith adults at work and at play is the increased role of the peer group in 
child -rearing . During the hours that children are not in school, they live 
almost totally in the company of other children approximately their ovjn age. 
Each child acquires his conception of himself from the opinions in which his 
peers hold him* Children thus acquire their values chiefly from their o\m 
narrovrly oriented and uninformed peer group. All too often the values acquired 
are the antithesis of those held by the adult coifitnunity and of those required 
for organized society . 

These consequences of life in urban circumstances pose the most serious 
threats to the development of urban children, and espec?:aily to those of 
families in poverty. These alienating urban circumstances make it especially 
difficult for parents to function as parents* They need the support of fellow 
men with vzhon^they can share their parental responsibilities; they need the 
support of fellow io.su jointly involved with thorn in enterprises for the common 
good . 
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It is in the light of such considerations that the Task Force contends 
that it is not enough merely to supply the services which these families need 
so desperately-'-medical , economic, educational, and social. Rather, these 
services must be provided in such a v/ay as to restore the family and the 
neighborhood as • constructive forces in the lives of children. 

E, Critique of Existing Efforts 

The Task Force has undertaken no systematic critique of the various 
existing programs of effort to foster the development of children, especially 
those of the poor. Yet, in the course of developing the program of recommend- 
ations made in this Report, various points of critique have been made and 
generally agreed upon. These we report. 



HisLor i cal Context 

Again, a few v:ords about historical context may be useful. During the 
nineteenth century, vrestern man extended his efforts to help the poor beyond 
mere aim-giving. The industrial revolution separated men from their tools of 
production. It also served to concentrate the poor in urban slums near the 
factories that contained the new tools of mass production. This, concentration 
made both the evidence of poverty and its evils more noticeable. One result 
consir.teci in efforts to improve the condition of the poor* In the 1840s, for 
example, some of the leading citizens of Nov; York City formed an Association 
to li-nprove the Condition of the Poor. This association endured for a century, 
and it terminated its corporate existence in a merger with the Charity Organi- 
zation Society, also of New York C^.ty. 
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In the mid -nineteenth century, moral character was the value receiving 
chief emphasis. In the i^ords of Horace Greeley, ''Fame is a vapor, popularity 
an accident, and riches take wings. Only one thing endures--character 
Presumably the poor v/ere poor because they lacked moral character. The first 
efforts to improve their condition consisted chiefly in using education, in 
the form of moral advice, along with the more substantial contributions of 
food, clothing, shelter, and financial suppprt--the traditional alms. Although 
such efforts persisted for half a century here and there, the leaders of philan- 
thropy soon turned to efforts aimed at improving health and at concentrating the 

variety of philanthropic efforts to maximize their usefulness to the rec5.pients. 

Out of these efforts came the public-health movement, the Charity Organi7.ation 

Societies, and the neighborhood-settlement houses. 

It gradually became evident to many, moreover , that the industrial 
revolution's separation of the worker from bis tools and its attendant business 
cycles removed cuch of the individual's responsibility for his poverty. With 
this realization came the theory of economic determinism. This theory led to 
proposals of various schemes of income maintenance. These schemes encountered 
both the misgivings of the moralists and the outright opposition of those who 
believed that people will not work if they can obtain the necessities of life 
without working. Nevertheless , various European countries adopted schemes of 
income maintenance, and during the great depression of the 1930s, the United 
States Government, under Franklin Delano Roosevelt's New Deal, undertook such 
responsibility in the legislation which established the Federal Social-Security 
Administration. 
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For the taost part, our existing prograiaa for improving the condition of the 
poor have their origin in the legislation passed originally in the 19308. In 
the meantijac, Anierican productivity hao increaoed tremendously, Americans are 
proaporoua beyond tho foudeot dreams of their forefathers. Yet, a third of 
America 'd. fawilieo still live in poverty. Realisation hao been increasing 
that incozre mintGn^inca alone, at leant in its existing form, oay neither protect 
the young nor foster in thsia the devclopiii<int of that competence, motivation, 
health, hopofulneso, and rocponsibility required to cope with life in our in- 
creasingly complex technological culture . 

The behavioral and biological sciencec have established that the circum- 
stances of early development are highly important in determining the later 
health--physical and mental, competence--inteHt-ctual and m^Dtivational , social 
responsibility, and humcinity of individual persons. 

The behavioral, medical, and social sciences are establishing that the 
circuwstanceo encountered by the children bf the poor are exceedingly hampering 
to their later health --physical and mantal--and to their later intellectual 
competence and motivation and achievement. 

From these new facts, it follows that something effective must be done to 
improve the opportunities provided the children of the poor to develop those 
qualities vrbich permit their full participation in the main stream of American 
COciQty. In all likelihood, saldom do the opportunities provided any child 
devolop his full hereditary potential. Improving th^ quality of Amarican life 
cAllc for improving the circumstances of both early child dove lopv^ent and later 
education for all children. Yet, it is the poor, and especially those alienated 
poor, with employabiiity vMch is but margiricil or less, who danv^iiid first attention. 
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It 18 their children whoso opportunities during pregnancy, during infancy, and 
during childhood are least. It is their children for whom we already have the 
knowledge of early child developiasnt required to nvake improvements. 

Medical Care 

The chief defect of medical care in America is the inadequacy of its 
distribution. The lnadequ£*.cy of medical care for children of the poor is 
attested by a variety of facts. 

--The rates of child mortality in the poorest counties of the United 
States are 150% that of the average for the country as a v/hole and 
200% of those in the most well-to-do counties. 

— The rates of child mortality are highest in the poorer regions of the 
country--the South Atlantic, the East South Central, the West South C . 
Central, and the Mountain areas. . - ' 

Race differences tend to be exaggerated by the relatively greater inade- 
quacy of the medical care received by Negro children than by white children. 
On the average, Negro families are considerably poorer than white families. 
This difference in economic status has a number of associated medical dis- 
advantages for Negro children as attested by such facts as: 

--The rate of deaths at birth (perinatal death rate) among Negroes is 
about 200% of that among whites. 

* ' ■■'»'■ 

--The rate of Infant mortality (deaths during the first year of life) 
among Negroes is about 200?^ of that among whites. 

--The rate of deaths from accidental causes among Negroes is 250% that 
among V7hltes . 
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--The rate of deaths from influensa, pneumonia, and bronchitis — all 
treatable diseases — among Negroes is approximtely 300% of that among 
whites . 



— The rates of deaths from diseases of the central nervous system and of 
the digestive system among Negroes are approximately 200% of those among ^ 
whites . 



All of these facts refer to rates of death. While they may be indicative 
of other relative disadvantages in the medical care which Negroes receive, 
they do not directly concern conditions that limit the development of capacity. 
Such facts as the following, howevei , are directly concerned with such condi- . 
tions . 



— The rate of premature births is higher. among Negroes than among whites, 
and prematurity is often associated with damaga to the central nervous 
system that, in turn, damages intellectual potential (See Pasamanick, 
1962) . 



--The rates of such disorders of pregnancy as bleeding, toxemia, infections, 
malnutrition, and non-specific stress factors are higher among the poor, 
and therefore among Negroes, than among the well-to-do, and therefore 
than among vAites • These conditions have all been found to be associated 
with damage to the central nervous system that hampers intellectual 
development and raises the incidence of various nervous disorders (See 
Pasamanick & Knobloch, 1965) . 

\ . ■ • • 

Chronic diseases go untreated, Although ' few hard data exist on the inci- 
dence of chronic conditions in childhood, two studies indicate that more than 
half of the- children with such conditions get no medical treatiiient. 



— A study in Pittsburgh indicates that 57% of those with chronic diseases 
and disorders are receiving no medical care. 

--A stud}' in Rochester indicates that 53% of those children with chronic 
diseases are receiving no medical care (Yankauer Study, mentioned in a 
report of the Child Health Studies Branch of the Division of Research 
of the Children's Bureau, July, 1966) . 
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Our whole society pays. a toll for these unhealthy and crippled children : 
v/ho go on without medical care. This toll is paid not only in human suffering, 
but also in medical and hospital bills, in the cost of special educational 
institutions for the handicapped^ in the spread of disabling diseases, in pro- 
longed periods of education, in a high medical rejection rate for service in the 
armed forces, and in loss of productivity. 

Programs of Income Maintenance 

Our existing programs of income maintenance have serious weakness for the ; 
development of the young. As they now operate, the programs are not calculated b 
to foster hope, confidence and initiative in parents. Public Welfare and un- 
employment insurance provide barely a cushion against want of the direst physi- 
cal necessities . This, indeed, is something essential. But unfortunately, in 
the case of those people of niarginal employability , this cushion approximately ' ■ 
equals their capacity to earn in the labor market. ^-Then such people are ''on 
relief* and then find work, the income from the worl^ is subtracted from their 
welfare allotment. In this arrangement, it becomes almost impossible for them 
to improve their situation. All too often, they simply give up. Unfortunately, 
such parents not only fail typically to provide the circumstances in which 
their children can develop the ability and opportunity to learn that constitute"; 
competence, but they tend also to pass on their own hopeless attitudes and lossTT^ 
of motivation. Thus, the next generation follows the same pattern. The pattern 
is a matter of cultural inheritance, however, rather than one of biological here- 
dity. 
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Ac the laws for income maintenance are now v;ritten, moreover, thoiie who 
adninistef these programs cannot function as helpers of their clients. Instead^ 
they must devote their energy and attention to determining, in considerable 
detail, whether the client is eligible for the assistance he is to get. The 
process is demeaning for the client. It tends not only to destroy the client's 
self-Cfjteera, but it also v;astec the precious time and effort of those who ad- 
minister the program. They might better be doing someCMng constructive for 
the families they serve. 

Aid to Families and Dependent Children (AFDC) is grossly inadequate. 

--Monthly payments average over the country $35.06 a person. They range 

from a high of $51,^^7 in states like New Jersey, New York, and Massachusetts 
to a low of $7.90 in Mississippi. A mother and tv;o children can receive 
no more than $155 a m.onth, and she may hav;; to get along on as little as 
$24 a month (Social Security Bulletin , 1966 , 29 , No . 1 1) . 

--In July of 1966, 3,385,515 children were living in families supported 
by APDC (ibid 0 • 

Families caunct rear children with diets adequate for health or circunvstances 
that can bring out potential on such low payments. Such payments make the 
Government itself a porpotuator of poverty by producing children who become 
parents who cannot rear their children successfully. 

Also, the institutional arrangement for AFDC operates to stifle hope and 
enterprise. 

--AFDG v;as plannnd during the 1930s when the aim v/as partly to keep women 
out of the labor irai-kot. Kcv- v;hen the payments are inadequate, if a 
mother eaters the labor market, her earnings are typically deducted 
from her paynjeuts . As Schorr (I960) has put it, "The operation of the 
AFDC program rennoves from the mother the effective choice of whether she 
will or will not work to V 'plement her income." 

VJith this loss of effective ' ,ic. go alpo hope and enterprise. All too 

often this Iocs of hope and enterprise are con-.inunicated early to the mother's 

children only to be repeated in the next generation. 
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AFDC can also have an unhappy side-effect of helping to destroy faiailies 
(Schorr, 1960) . AFDC was planned for families frpm which the father is absent • 
Of the 50 States, only 22 have chan^.od the legislation to permit AFDC to go to 
families with fathers present. A father's marginal employability often leads 
to maritcl strife, VZhcn his earnings fall below what mother and the children 
can obtain fxomAFOC. he becomes expendable. Thus, this institutj.onal arrange- 
tnent of AFDC, in 23 St«nt.e?, decreases the stability of even the nuclear family. 
Children are left v/ithout fathers; sons are deprived of a male model. Both 
sonti rnd daugh.*- are left v.-i.thout ?:he person vho typically fixes and makes 
things and who c^^* . thereby, foster the development of intelligence and compe- 
tence foi wor* , showing how things work. If we wish to foster the stability 
of the family,, it ir, highly important that these 28 States amend their laws to 
allov aid to gc to faixllies with the father present. 

AFDC has y^t finothci- unhappy side effect. Under certain circumstances, it 
may encourage an o'.ncrease in the number cf chilcr^^u r^other will bear. With 
the hope of economic betterment gone, sex provides one of the few pleasures 
available. In the situation of these women, v/ith their typical life histories, 
it doos little good to p^iice about morals. When such women have only one or 
two children, they litill have hope cf findinv a ma?i who will provide adequately 
for them. The experience of the Planned Parenthood Clinics indicates that 
when such women have only one or two chile ren, *"hcy aro highly motivated to 
get and use family planning techniques. On the oihex* hand, once a moth'^^r 
has had four or five children, not only ar2 her l:opcs of another 
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niarrl^igc usually gone, but her daily life has bc^oaie so limited that she has 
neither the motivation nor the free time to seek help in family planning. 
Morcovex^, thc< threat of an additional infant does not loom large tinder such 
circumstances because an additional allotraent: will keep frovi ^^tarving. 
S;!ch women have usually lost much of their ability to direct cheir ovm llvos. 
Children born into this kind of setting are extremely likely to fall i^mon^; 
tho' ji vhX' becoir.a alienated from the mainstream of our society* 

It is easier to state a criticism than to describe appropriate correctives. 
Various members of the Task Force have suggested that it is time fot America 
to establish a ba»ic standard for income maintenance beneath which no family is 
forced axLsz. It might well be Ics? expensive for our society, in the long 
run to set such a standard and yet 6llow the members of the family to better 
their condition by earnitig in addition what they can in the labor market • 

What is also needed ic a v:ay to ^^t the hoppless ones involved in enter- 
prices that X7ill help restore hope and w:*.ll provide them vith some sense of 
interest and approbation for mothers that can be lost by misbehavior. I'Hiat is 
also desperately needed are v;ays of influencing their children so as to avoid 
the most adverse intergeneration effects. 

Chi ld Vrolfarc Sex'vlces. ' ' 

The present pattern for child-x^elfare services has many serious v/eaknesscs. 
The most serious weakness is simply the lack of sufficient volume of services 
to provide coverage. Several States havo had to refuse service to unmarried 
mothers and t, leir children for lack of funds. Suicides., black-m?.rI:ot sales of 
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babic8, mid abortions are the consequances . 

— •Irt .IIew York City, as many as 1500 children wait in hospitals because 
no foster homes or institutional beds are available for th era. 

--Chicago has scores of children who are free for adoption but for whom 
homes cannot be found because there are not enough social workers to 
look for the hcr»iGs. 

— Some 407a of American mothers vork. About 60% of the mothers in 
poverty work. There are 4,000,000 children under six whose mothers 
are employed. Even so, facilities for the day-care of the children 
of working mothers exists for only somewhat over 200,000 children in 
the entire country. Other evidences of the lack of sufficient volume 
can be added indefinitely (See Reid » 1966). 

Almost equally serious is the lot^ quality of most of the child-welfare 
services provided. 

--Although such services are now provided through all public-welfare 
'departments in the United States, trained child -welfare workers are 
available in only approximately 50% of the counties. 

— The low payments provided for foster parents fail to attract but a 

limited supply, and those attracted all too seldom have th^ information 
or personal qualities necessary to foster adequately the development'* 
of very young children. 

--Institutions for dependent children without parents are crowded, find 
the personnel is largely untrained for the task of caring for tho childr* 



This state of affairs exists because needs of dependent children are not 
well known. Dependent children have few spokesmen. They have no lobby to 
defend their interests. They do not vote. For those people in need of help 
who do vote--the aged, the disabled, the widowed, the unemployed, the blind, 
and the sick — the Federal Government shares the cost of public assistance 
programs with State and local governments. But no fixed share is contributed 
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by the Federal Government for the caro of dependent children. 

In 1959, President Eisenhower appointed an advisory council composed of 
distinguished citiijens and leaders from business, lav. at^d three major reli- 
gious groups. After studying the conV!itions of children, and the ability of 
each State to finance mere and better child-welfaxii serviced, "they reconnraendedr 
that: the Federal Government share child-welfare costs of State and local govern 
nents, that for the poorer States the Governtnent should pay more than 50% of 
the costs, and for the richer ones somewhat less* Overall, they advocated an 
average of 50% of all public-welfare services should be raised through Federal 
taxes. Were such a law drafted so that the States could not cut back their 
own expenditures and would be required to use Federal money to improve and ex- 
tend their child-welfare services, its passage would mean much to help our 
dependent children. 

In 1962, following another study of public-v7elfare needs , Congress amended 

the Social Security Act to include the following mandate: 

By July 1, 1975, the child-welfare services must be available 
throughout every State to all children who need them. 

Noble as this mandate is, it is only pious hope until Federal money pays 

the cost to give it reality. 

In the light of such illustrative findings as those in the study wherein 
Skeels found such low adult status of individuals who had been left as infants 
and children in a State orphanage and such relatively high adult status of 
those who had been transferred as infants from the State orphanage to a school 
fov the mentally retarded and later adopted, mounting the cost should be a 
saving in the long run. 



The ineffectiveness of services that results from lack of coordination among 
educational, health, and welfare services at the local level has been apparent 
for nearly a century. The Charity Organization Societies organized in the 70s 
and 80s of the last century aimed specifically at this problem. Yet, almost a 
century later, our educational, health, and welfare services are still fragmen- 
ted. People mnsi: gc to differing agencies, with differing policies, and differ- 
ing procedures. These agencies are spread out geographically. Usually they.^are 
far from where families live. 

This fragmentation of services not only discourages use of them, but 
decreases the effectiveness of their operation. In the earliest years, it 
is essentially impossible to provide for adequate childhood education unless 
the physical and emotional needs of the child are taken care of • Similarly, 
any sensible approach to the welfare of an infant or a young child must take 
into account his need for adequate nourishment and intellectual stimulation as 
well as his basic health needs. 

Fragmented services typically result in clients being seen only as units 
who receive particular services. They do U'-l* got i^een as people with a variety 
of needs in their larger family and neigbbctVocVi contexts. 

i 

In the context of this fragmentation, it is exceedingly difficult to give 
the young ch5.1d a continuity of experience with people he has known fromjin- 
fancy onward. Such continuity is important for having to break off relation- 
ships and start new ones hampers development. Various lines of invest igatiori 

/ 
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Indicate that frequent breaks in children's rolil't ton chips interferes with their 
emotional development and particularly with their acqulrins" those standards 
that underlie ethical behavior and concern for others (See II-A/ p. 

Fragmentation of children's services is equally unfortunate at the Federal 
and State levels of Government, Children do not vote. Those patfehts leaat able 
to give children what they need to develop adequately are alco least co^izant 
of their children's needs. 

At the Federal level the leadership required for change is unlikely with 
the support for children's services buried in such a variety of agenciea 
as the Public Health .Service, the Social Security Administration, and the Office 
of Education. No adainistrator of high status, has responsibility for the oyer- 
all needs of children, and especially for the needs of children under six years 
of age. The administrator of Children's Bureau is several steps down in the 
bureaucratic hierarchy as are also the directors of the llatioaal Institute of 
Child Health and Human Development and of the Head Start Progras). \Jhat is 
needed to improve the lot of children from the Federal level to the neighbor- 
hood level is a new unit in the Departtusnt of Health, Education, and Welfare 
charged with the overall welfare of children as Its single concern. What is 
needed is a new unit that is administered by someone with imagination, per- 
suasiveness, and practicality, who is knowledgnble of the needs of children 
and especially of children under school age. ♦ 

ILQoing for'' People 

The tendency is strong for those v;ho offer professional services to try 
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to "do something for'* people upon their request. Social case workers, in the 
days of Mary Richmond, entex'ed the homes of people to help them with their 
various needs. Under the inf Iu.«?J?.ce of the psychoanalytic movement, social 
caseworkers changed their view of their role to that of a professional who 
remains in his office and waits for those who seek help to come to them. In 
part, this change of approach derived from realizing that the person to be 
helped must take some initiative for the help needed and wanted. Unfortunately, 
thi \pproach leaves unaided most of those who most need help in their child 
rearing. 

The tendency is also strong to attempt to change people by counseling thetn. 
This tendency has been represented in the moral counsel of the philanthropists 
o^f the mid-19th century. It has been represented in recent years in the attempts 
to help people through counseling or psychotherapy. In some instances, where ■ 
the problem is one chiefly of emotional disturbances, such an approach is not 
entirely without merit. 

On the other hand, various demonstration-experiments aimed at improving 
the child -i*earing practices of those mothers in poverty by counseling them 
have failed quite completely. Then again, another demonstration-experiment by 
Professor Susan Gray of Peabody College in Nashville, Tennessee, also financed 
by Federal funds, h^s aimp.d chiefly at fosterinfr * tellectual competence in 
the children of pooi families and it has obtaii.. d some voncxpected results that 
point the way to a more effective approach, fortunately, as part of this Early 
Training Project which has now been unden^ay for five years., the mothers of the 
children in the project were involved In a preschool program as teachers* helpers. 
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In their role as helpers, these loothsrs were showa films on the loapagemenl: of . 
children; they hacl opportunity to see the conssqusnces of the practices of the 
tCrfichers x^ith whom they worked and to compare then with those of their own 
practices, and they got instructions on the management of youngsters while 
they were in the process of managing them^ Moreover , these mothers were visited 
in their homes by specially trained home-visitors who taught them, ]^y example, 
such "mundane thinj^s as ho\<f to read a story to a two-year-old, how to teach a 
child to recognize colors by name, how to see similarities and differences, and 
hov; to reinforce children to improve their motivation to achieve. 

This project has been quite effective in fostering the intellectual 
development of the childrerA in the program. Moreover, as an unexpected divi- 
dend, gains were clso found in the younger siblings of the children in the 
project. Even more exciting, gains in various measures of intellectual develop- 
ment were found also in the children of neighboring families that were origin- 
ally planned as control subjects. Such gains did not appear in the children of 
similar mothers in a near-by town V7h6 could not comiimnicate with the mothers of 
children in the Project. Such findings suggest 'jhat involving members of a 
n:;ighborhood in the operation of such group-^tare facilities as day-care and 
educationally oriented nursery-school, may gradually do a great deal to modify 
the child-rearing practices of a whole neighborhood. 

Such an approach is very different from that of giving some specific 
service or. request . Professional personnel i.s in far too short supply to do 
the work needed by any approach. But, the numbers of professional persons in 
welfare services could never be expanded to the point v?here--they 'can "do for" 
children in very cr.rly educational, health, and v7clfare practicevS , vrhat parents 
could do for tlioir ovrn if they vjcira taught hov7. 
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Lack of Services t o Develop Competence ; ' 

The idea of services to help parents to provide those circumstances that 
foster, during infancy and early childhood, the development of intelligence, of 
proficiency in language, of motivation to achieve, and of interest in solving 
problems, is something new under the sun. So long as the circumstances of 
early child development were considered to be irrelevant to the development of 
competence, such services verc inconceivable. In fact, the idea of using 
Federal funds for such a purpose as recently as 25 years ago, would have been 
as unthinkable as using Federal funds to develop a means to get to the moon. 

While intellectual development arid that emotional development considered- 
essential in mental health are inextricably intertwined in infancy and early 
childhood, the traditional approaches in nursery schools and kindergarten have 
never given an adequate place to the fostering of intellectual competence. One 
reason derives from the founders of the movements that resulted in kindergartens. 

' the German founder, saw behavioral development as automatic. All one 

needed to provide was the opportunity for the activities that children would 
engage in spontaneously. G. Stanley Hall, the founder of the Child Study 
Association in America who helped to establish kindergartens here, based 
his approach on a firm belief that each child must go through each of the 

'-Ses in his o^«i development that the rac- has gone thrbugh in the course of . 
its evolution. He taught with parables. One of his favorite parables was that 
of the tadpole's tail. Cut off the tail of a tadpole and the back legs will 
hot develop. From this he drew the inference that one should interfere with 
no activity of any child lest one damage his future development. The kinder- 
garten movcuent of Froebel merged with the Child Study Association in the 1890s 
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in an effort to proruote kindergartens at public expense/ 

Nursery schools began in the U. S. shortly after World War I. They ex- 
panded rapidly during the 1920s with the Gstablishment of numerous institutes 
of child development, usually under University auspices and often with funds 
from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Foundation. Some of these nursery schools 
were domiciled in departmsnts of Home Economics, while others were in colleges 
of education or in departments of psychology, and some in public-school 
systems. All were broadly concerned with physical and motor, mental and social 
aspects of child development which provided the outlines for the training 
textbooks. Free play was fostered with a rich variety of equipment which had 
been observed to stimulate independence in large and small muscle activity, 
problera solving, creativity and social skills. Since most of these nursery 
schools were provided for middle-class children already well-developed in 
language and concept-formation, it \;as not realized that other approaches 
might be neces^sary for the culturally deprived children of the poor. Thus, the 
movement neglected the contribution of Montessori to cognitive d eve loprient 
through stimulation of perceptual differentiation and e program of visuo-motor 
skills. All of these basic contributions could readily be synthesized. 

Inasmuch as the children of the poor are typically especially retarded in 
the development of proficiency in language and in various cognitive skills that 
underlie intelligence, as tqsted, the Task Force is convinced that the pre- 
school programs provided for them should aim directly at overcoming their 
intellectual and motivational deficiencies. The children in these programs 
should also have access to medical services. Their visual defects should be 
corrected. Their teeth should be fixed. Their chronic diseases should be 
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treated. Moreover, their parents should be involved in the educational program 
so that they have an opportunity to acquire improvements in their own methods 
of child -rearing. Project Head Start has attempted just such an integrated 
program of services V7ith. fostering intellectual development as a central goal. 
Kindergarten programs should be modified in the direction of Head Start, 

The K >'. rch**and -Development Effort in Early Childhood 

longer can the importance of the first six years of children's lives 
for their later development b'j questioned. It is in this formative period 
that environmental circumstances heavily determine the degree in v;hich children 
develop the neural structures and the basic skills necessary for the later 
development of complex ways of thinking. It is largely the experiences of these 
early years which lay the foundations for initiative, motivation to achieve, and 
--perhaps most important of all"»-a -bhilcli.^sffedlipgsr.aiidcconceptDons'aboCit 
himself and about other people. 

Scientific investigations have not only established when these fundamental 
processes occur, they have also begun to identify some of the major conditions 
in the environments of infancy and early childhood v/hich enhance, permit, or 
disrupt the development of hereditary potential. 

Similar considerations apply to later stages of childhood in the school 
years. Although it may no longex be possible to enable an older child to 
realize all the potential he possessed at conception, at birth, or in the pre- 
school period, findings from various investigations indicate that through en- 
richment of a child's experiences and appropriate structuring of hi:?- social 
environment, it is yet possible to remedy some of the effects of early depri- 
vation and increase substantially a deprived child's ability and motivation to ^ 
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learn, hie intellectual competence, and his capacity for personally-gratifying 
and socially responsible behavior. 

Although these possibilities definitely exist, their realization is un- 
likely given the pres;ent level and nature of research in human development. 
Compared to the magnitude of support for research activity in the physical 
sciences (approximately $4.6 billion a year including that for space) and 
life sciences (approximately $2,0 billion a year including medical research) 
the current level' of support for research on the psychological and social 
aspects of human development (probably less than $25 million a year, all 
told) is almost insignificant in amount. 

The National Institute for Child Health and Human Development (NICHHD) 
vas created specifically to launch a concerted attack on the unsolved health 
problems of children, and the current support of research on the significant 
probjcms of cognitive, or intellectual, and personality development is still 
exceedingly nmall. A significantly greater proportion of the investigations 
funded by the NICHHD is concerned with the biological and medical aspects of 
developing organisms. Those investigations are commonly concerned V7ith seg- 
mental, cellular, or sub-cellular levels of organisms and often with infra- 
huuian animals. 

Let us not bp misunderstood. We in no vjay oppose support for these 
biological investigations. On the contrary, were they not being conducted, we 
should be demanding their urgent and extensive support, for they are essential 
to an understanding of the nature and the development of higher human processes. 
But, investigation of these biological foundations of behavior is not enough. 
The higher human processes must be studied in their ovm right and on a level 
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coraiuensurate vyith the cmphfasis now being given to their biological foundations. 
Indeed, an active collaboration of biological scientists with behavioral and 
social scientists is critical for genuine understanding of child development. 

Several circumstances conspire to prevent the achievement of an adequate 
balance of scientific effort in this domain of child development. Some of these 
lie outside the purvey of government, but others are directly within its sphere 
of activity. The dearth of investigative activity on significant problems of 
intellectual and personality development in children is not due to ',ack of 
interest in supporting such research by the relevant Federal agencies • It is 
due rather to the acute shortage of personnel trained for such invescigation 
and .to Che lack of facilities for carrying on such investigations. There is 
great need for Federal support for centers for^research , service -innovaMon, 
and training focused specifically on problems of intellectual, icotivational, 
and personality development in human children, and these centers need to be 
concerned with facilities giving service in neighborhoods. near the universities. 
The NICHHD is authorized to grant funds for the establishment of other types 
of centers--for ageing and mental retardation, for example --but not specifically 
for research and for developing and testing the ef fcctiveniess of innovations in 
the arrangement of circumstances, and in helping famiJ.?!is to foster development 
in young children . 

If all children are to benefit from the findings of the biological, be- 
havioral, and social sciences, and if the children of the future are more nearly 
to realize their full hereditary potential for intellectual competence, mental 
health, humanity, and a full life, measures should be taken immediately both to 
increase the level of Federal support for research in- early child development 
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and to provide for a balance of investigative effort on the variouG asrj^frts 
of early child development with that oa their biological foundations^ i?peci 
fically, achieving this balance means increasing support for reGearcTi and 
development-innovation concerning the roles of nutrition, physical circum- 
stances, and faiuilial -social factors in the intellectual, motivational, ^nd 
personal development of very young children. 



F, Some S pecific rroblemn V7lth Suggestions for Action and for Investigation 

In the course of both writing and discussion, the Task Force has ex^.nined 
a variety of specific problems faced by children and familias in contesporary 
America. Various potential and promsing suggestions for solution have been 
discussed, and certain issucn for investigation have emerged. These we present. 

Prenatal and Perinatal Damage 

A growing body of evidence suggests that the importance of prenatal and 
perinatal influence on the development of the embryo and foetus. may influence 
later physical, intellectual, and emotional development (See Montagu, 1962) • Of 
particular importance in this connection is exposure of the mother to nutri- 
tional deficiencies, x-ray radiation, drugs, infectious diseases, fatigue, and 
emotional distress. All of these factors appear likely to be more damaging 
than was heretofore thought possible. Moreover, because of inadequate nutrition 
and pcenatal care, an extr-'-^ordinarily high rate of prematurity and other compli- 
• cations of pregnancy are found among various groups economically deprived in 
American society. ..3 already noted, this is especially true of Negro families 
in urban and rural slums (See Pronfenbrenner , 1966 ) , and several bits of 
evidence suggest that these complication:; ^iroduce neurological damage in the 
foetui. which impairs intellectual function and produces behavior disorders. 
Especially relevant is the apparently significant goal played by prenatal 
and perinatal factors in the genesis in difficulties in learning to read. 
Finally, it is fairly well established, thonsb not well understood, that 
neurological disorders from complications of pregnancy at birth, are more 
freotont for die than for female infancs. 
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SjJi^,^}''^stioxv.'i for Action « Various services should be extended to expectant 
ttiothers to insure that they get more adequate nutrition and to help free then 
frcni physical, cconordc, and psychological stress. Concern for the welfare of 
children demands thr.c these service^; be extended to unniarried laothers, most 
of -jhom are in the youngest age brackets, as veil as to married mothers. The 
following forms of rtssistance deserve serious considerati.on: 



'iik»king available balanced meals, in packaged or frozen form, which 
might be purchased at low cost by mothers-to-be for themselves and 
th ^ir families. 



— insuring economic security as soon as a pregnancy kncv:*n by providing 
economic benefits for a two-year period following knowledge of the 
pregnancy, 

--having neighboi-hood Centers for Children and Parents would facilitate 
the providing of such services; ir large urban housing developments, 
the Centers might best be located within one of the buildings near 
the center of the neighborhood; in rural areas they might be offered 
through mobile trci?ler units for public -health education which, in 
turn, might be staffed partial' y by local personnel of the same 
cultural background as the pot ntial recipients of service; such 
service might also be provided .Through established hospitals and 
veil-baby clinics. 



--incorporating information on the ir.iport.;ncc and the availability of 
good prenatal care in educational entertainment for the .women of the 
Center, 



--ixicorporating this information on the importsnce . to be taught in the 
upper grades and in high schools as part of a growing body of valid 
information for lurure parents. 

Evidence has niounted in recent years to ir.^plicatr exposure to x-ray 
radiation as a laijo:.' cause of cougLiuItal defect.^. Most recent is the discovery 
that cumu3ntivG exporure to ionizing radiation :r, a major factor in the pro- 
duction of the trisomic chromosome ITo. 21 which, i ^nco 195^9, bas been ident:^*fied 
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3 specif ic agent of mongolisin (See Sigler, Lilieafeld, Cohen, & Westlake, 1965) 
The fact that other trisomic defects aIf,o show a correlation with maternal age 
suggests that ionizing radiation siay be a general etiological factor in pro- 
ducing lethal and sub-lethal genetic anomslies (See Barr, 1964) . 

— In the light of these recently discovered facts, it is important to 
increase professional and public awareness of the dangers of exposure 
to x-ray radiation, par' '.cularly fluoroscopy, for impairing capacity to: 
have normal children. ■ 



Sugt^eg t ions for Investigation include the following. 

--Various studies in recent years suggest that a large fraction of pre- 
natal and perinatal mortality and morbidity is attributable to such 
chromosomal aberations as the trisomies, translocations, and deletions. 
The eminent hanoan genetist, Curt Stern (See Newsweek, .9/Sept. 1966), 
has recently esti-mated that half of all spontaneous abortions and mis- 
carriages ar': ;3ttiibutable to such chromosomal aberaticris. Moreover, 
re vhc-..e aberations are compatible with life, they Ircquontly give 
rise to mental retardation, sexual impotence, such spr^cific defects as 
cleft pdlate. Although the causes of these chromoso'iial aberatlons are 
not yet fully understood, it is already clear that environ;nental 
factors such as exposure to ionizing radiation and to certain infectious 
diseases (e.g., hepatitis) play an important role. Other suspected 
influences include nutritional deficiencies, extrer/^s of temperature 
or pressure, and-r-most recently — exposure to non-ionizing tfldiation 
as that radiating from radar installations or possibly from other 
high-energy eioctrcnic equipment such as television sets, 

--In vie ^-r c. e dr-b:il*J.ta-:ing consequences of most chromosoioal .anomalies , 
it appears . vi ential J'.o intensify research of the environmentLxl factors 
producing thf. .C' defect... 



-•The relatively greater --/ulnerability of males to the prenatal damage, 
which has its highest incidence among economically -deprived whitt" and 
negro families, appears to be a significant factor in the educational 
and b^^havioral probleias eichibithd by lower class male children in school 
set'.tings (See Bronfenbrenner , 19G6) , 
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— It is iir:>>ort:.ni: to focus research on the causes and prevention of this 
sex difference in susceptibility to congenital defects. Although the 
phenoiD?nc^; of x-linked deleterious recessives probably contributes to 
this sc ' -'ference, it can hardly count for all of it. 



Problems of . / planning 



Evidence indicating the importance of health and nutritional status at 
the time of conception and the importance of freedom from fatigue and emotional 
stress during pregnancy for avoiding prenatal damage to the child to come con- 
stitutes a mandate for family planning quite independent of the population 
explosion. Even though family planning is widely practiced in the United 
States, it is practiced least in those segments of the population which need 
it most. Moreover, experience in the slums of Chicago and other economically 
deprived areas has indicated that a large share of the v7omen who need and 
would use faml .y-planning techniques si;nply do not know about them or cannot 
afford them Consequently hundreds of thousands of unwanted children are 
born. Not only do some of them suffer prenatal damage and receive inadequate 
care for themselves, butthby also reduce the already inadequate resources 
available for older brothers and sisters. 



fuK ^estions for Action include; 

--Educational entertainmGnt for neighborhood groups of v.'omc^n. Dramatic 
movie containing information about family planning presenter^ at 
coffee klatcbes have been found to be an effective vray not only of 
informing women, ! it of getting them to talk '^Lout family planning 
among themselves and v;ith ^heir friends . ..^ 

--Provide mothers with free inx :>rmation regarding the r^ature and av/iilabi- 
lity of family-planning techniques in 'iOspitals at the time a child is 
born; the objections of religious groups can usually be satisfied by 
.including' inforra?.tioa on the rhythm n:£thod / an alternative while, at 
the same time, pointing out thct it is Inss reliable than oi:her n^^thods. 
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--Provide inforcation about the nature and availability of family planning 
to all couples at the tiae they apply for a marriage license. 



-Give information about the ax^nizencew.ofvfdiiilyrpl^nning techniques 
and about xAerc they can be obtained in the schools, for,, since a 
substantial Dumber of unwanted children are born out of wedlock — 
especially in the areas of hird-core poverty, about the only vay to 
reach the potential progenitors of these children ia» through the schools, 
Information on family planning should not be presented in isolation, 
however, but as on6 item in a general program directed at preparing 
young people of both sexes for responsible and rex^arding parenthood. 



-Insure that family-planning methods are readily available to those v;ho 
need them with a mininmra of expense, red tape, time and distance. 
Outside urban, neighborhood centers, a likely mf^thod of supplying such 
a service is by public health units in mobile trSTlers that can be 
moved directly to the place where the client lives; such units should 
be staffed in part with residents of the area in the role of those who 
first maet the inquiring client to minimize cultural barriers. 



--It is important to present information about family planning methods 
in a maimer which preserves the dignity of those to whom the presentation 
is addressed. Experience indicated that the most successful educational 
materials arc those which recognize the clients as persons who wish to 
be responsible for their children and themselves. 



Su)5;p;estions f -Jt Jnvet tl^ation; 



-'The wide Lur.:'- ;isf;em:lv^ot^on of methods for family planning, especially 
among umnarxj^d young people, m?.y hava-such unfortunate side effects 
as increasing irresponsible sexual relations which in ti^rn, stBrve to 
r.'.lld denigrating attitudes tov;aid those of the opposite of ona's o\m 
i<f.?: It is therefore important, in conjunction with such programs, 
to conduct research designed to examine not only their biologiv:al but 
also their psychological and social effects. Of especial importance 
would be any effects on young people that might influence behavior in 
taarriage and child rearing. 



Proble ^n;^ In the C are of Childr en in their o^^Txi Familie s 



ConsiJarablc public attention has been focur;Gd on the inadequacy of the 
heme environments of the children in the families of the poor already described 
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under II-B, p. 1]6 ff. above. This inadequacy was one of the principal reasons 
for the Project Head Start, established to provide supplementary enrichments . 
of experience for these children outside their homes. Yet, the best research 
available indicates that parents and the home remain the most ^uiportant 
influence and that the home is potentially the best source of circumstances to 
foster optimal psychological development (See Blatt & Garfunkel, 1965) .Even ■ 
where many of the constructive influences described above (II-B, p.lfO) are 
absent, it is usually not because the parents are unwilling to provide them 
as Susan Gray has discovered in her Early Training Project. The parents 
simply lack the,pr^^^ strategies of child rearing, the knowledge of child 
c -elopment, and/or the economic resources, or some combination of all three 
factors. Making these available in an acceptable form should do much to im- 
prove the environmental circumstanres for their children, and especially for ' 
those very young'. 

Suggestio ns for A cjtion . Programs of action can well take Project Head 
Start as a point of departure. 

--E^•^ ^acl a program like Head Start into tiie homes of the poor. Attach 
to ^or.al Head Stare programs a staff of home visitors who will enter 
the homes of the poor to play with the children there and to provide 
soiE. c: the enilchraenrrs there that are ordinarily available only at 
the Lead Start center itself. Such an approach would teach parents 
new strategies by providing models for imitation. The limited ex- 
p:^rience available suggests that such an approach sho ild receive widt? 
acceptance and should provoke a demand from parents for educational 

- - ~- ^<^y:S->--m*J.ip.ment^ a.a^^^ 

made available at rc-v'uced cost. 

■■4 

--Such a progi-am of hon:a visits tshould pave the way for a wider accep- 
tance parents of such othnr parts of the Read S^art program as 
medical and social services, and the visits v/ould L^Vmaximally help- 
ful if sources of health and social seorvices could be located in :-he 
neighborhood with ih?. educational center. Such an tii \ vni' :3 
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be achieved most readily and economically through the use of mobile 
trailers appropriately fitted for medical examinations and social 
services. Ideally, however, each neighborhood should have penr;anent 
quarters for an integration of the various educational, health, and 
social services for the families living there. 

--The c jry-day problems in the care and upbringing of children represent 
a f Ov of common concern among families in a nelghbhorhood . This 
common concern can well be utilized to reduce the sterile alienation 
so coTi'nnon in urban slums and housing developments. This principle was 
exploited for decades by county agents of the U.S. Extension Services • 
But the poor rural families served by these programs have long since 
achieved middle-class status and many have moved to town in the new 
spurt of urbanization. Many of these, people are now as well informed 
as the extension agents who ^served them. These Home-Demonstration Units 
and Child Care Clubs once to be found in every town, village j or grange 
have been dying out. With appropriate modifications, they could be 
rev' ^ed to useful purpose in both economically deprived areas, both 
urban and rural, experitseutal program of this kind by the U. S. 
Extension Service should be considered for recommendation, but it would 
be essentia^ to add to the staffs persons with knowledge of urban and 
rural slums to provide a basis, for the modifications required to obtain 
acceptance of the progran> by those who need it'most. 

There exist also those parents who willfully neglect and even mistreat 
their children in cruel fashion. Infants are knxTwn to be left alone unattended 
repcatecly for 6 or 8 hour:. stretches while their mothers and fathers watch 
television. Battered children are also more common than one cares to believe. 
In behalf of these children, society has the obligation to intei'vene, for the 
impact on the children*s development may be catasti'ophic . 

--Channels must be mads available for "reporting the mistreatment and 
neglect of young children. 

--Legif^lstTicn must be passe? trc enable society to invoke corrective 
measures . 

--Facilities for group care of foster care must be made available In a 
quality that will permit such- children to develop despite rejection 
and mlstreatmemt by their own parents. 
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Probleg of Temporary Child-Care Services 

Many children are neglected not willfully but because their mothers must 
work and facilities for temporary child care are scarce. Approximately 40% of 
American mothers work, and of those below the poverty line, something between 
55X and 60% work. Reid (1966) has estimated that 4,000,000 children under 
six have mcichers who are employed, yet day-care facilities exist for only 
a little over 200,000. Arrangements for temporary child care are also needed 
to permit parents to shop, to obtain some recreation, or, in health emergencies, 
to get medical examinations or to be away from home for hospitalization. Mhon 
people lived in extended families in functioning neighborhoods, need for tem- 
porary child care posed no serious problems. Relatives and friends were avail- 
able, willing, and competent to care for children. The sitn5>4.ion has changed. 
Middle-class parents cope with the problem '.y employing baby sitters, but this 
is a problematic solution because qualified baby-sitters are in short supply. 
For the poor, no such solution exists. As a result, young children are '"watched" 
by next-door neighbors, disinterested oldsr siblings, or simply by no one at 
all. The results include many empty hours in which cuildren are deprived of 
stimulating contact with others, high rates of accidents (the rate among 
Negroes three times that among whites), and illness. 

Suggestions for action . Several corrective measures would appear to be 
desirable . 

—One might be to utilize Head Start programs for day-care by extending 
their hours . 

— ^Another would consist of providing day-care facilities for young child- 
ren in neighborhoods where they are most needed. Such facilities should 
be organized with parent participation tc give the parents an opportunity 
to learn new strategies of child care by example, perhaps in child -care 
clubs. Outside funds would be needed for space, equipment, and super- 
visory personnel • These facilit ies 
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shdvild be open not only during the day but also evenings and week-ends, 
when tbcir servicas would be in considerable deiiiand^ 



--Provide baby-sitting service with trained and responsible personnel 
at minimal cost for- parents who must leave their children for various 
periods • 



--Provide training sessions for all persons — children, adults, old 
people--in the nddghborhoods of the poor. Emphasize in the training 
the active nature of the baby sitter's responsibility to conduct con- 
structive and enjoyable activities with children, in the rudimentary 
skills of baby and child care, and in what to do in case of emergencies 



Suggestions for investigation . 

—Surveys should be conducted to determine how children are presently 
cared for in various neighborhoods c 

— Studies comparing the rates of development during the first three 
years under various regimes of child-care in the absence of parents- 



Problem of the Forp^otten Years; T\^o to Four 

The great majority of American children are now born in hospitals and 
receive medical care from private physicians or in well-baby clinics through 
the first year or two of life* Thereafter, if they coms from economically 
deprived families, they may never receive professional attention of any kind 
until they enter school or, for a small proportion, until they enroll in Head 
Start or nursery school at age 4, American has no real program of services for 
children between the ages of one and six available to all families. Such a 
program is desperately needed . 
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SupRestlons for Actio n . 



--The well-baby clinic provides one obvious basis for extending services 
to young children and their families. In order to make these services 
aecessible to those vzho need them most, again it would be necessary to 
locate centers directly in deprived neighborhoods. This can probably 
be most quicklyand economically accomplished through the use of 
trailer units staffed in part with neighborhood personnel. 

--The establishni^nt of new services v^ill not h3 :iffective if imposed from 
above. The initiative of paxiints must be aroused and they should be 
involved in both the planaing and operation of services. For this reason, 
the pattern employed in the Head Start program of making Federal, funds 
contingent upon satisfactory proposals submitted by local agencies and 
groups would appear to be desirable. As vjith Head Start, hov/ever, the 
guidelines for the* program should be developed in advan ^.e on a national 
level by a connnittee of experts. 



rroblcm of Kissing Fathers 

A growing body of research points to the unfavorable effects of father 
absence on personality development , especially in boys. Father absence is, 
of course, more prevalent at lower economic levels and Is most prevalent in 
Negro families. The male parent is missing in about 20% of all Negro house- 
holds and in about half of the households of the very poor. Father absence 
has been shown to be associated in children, and especially in boys v/ith low 
levels of aspiration and achievement, with the inability to defer i';:im2diate 
for later gratifies tio* w self -esteem, poorer school performance, suscep- 
tibility to gang influcincc:, and delinquency (Sea Bronfenbrenner , 1956) . 



It is significant in this connection that , despite all of its pos^uive 
aspects, Project Head Start perpetuates for many children of poverty the 
problems erected by an environment substantially devoid of adult ranrsGS . All 
,but a small fraction of Head Start personnel working with the children 
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theraselvea are womeja. The absence of uiale discipline and luale models thus 
represents a crucial omiGsicn in the lives of many children of poverty. To 
what extent this may also be true in other more prosperous segments of our 
society remains an open question. 



SuRgestions for Action . 

--Recruit actively and train boys and man for work in Head Start and in 
other programs for' children. One method for attracting men into work 
with children would be to offer special training stipends and scholar- 
shops, with supplements for those already supporting families. 

— Although some fathers have been used as volunteers in the Head Start 
programs, they have typically been assigned such menial responsibilities 
as janitorial work. These responsibilities do not bring them into 
direct contact with the children. Art active effort SuoulcJ'./be made to 
engage adult and adolescent males in activities involving direct inter- 
action with the children and especially the male children.. 

--Young children need to see men, and especially their fathers, as 
competent figures evoking respect: ♦ To fulfill this need a concerted 
.^^.- ..^^e f ior-t -sho-^^ ideut±£y_speciaL-skills among fathers and have 

them exhibit their skills before children. In addition, msti, both Negro 
and white, who possess Unusual skills and have found a place in the 
neighborhood, should be encouraged to pax'ticipate in neighborhood 
activities with children so that the children may be exposed to a variety 
of male models whom they can respect and emulate. 

* 

--A few Head Start programs have used junior volunteers ^ The experience 
re"^veal5 that adolescents and even pre-adolescents can work both respon- 
sibJLy and effective ly^v/ith preschool children. Even adolescents 
kno^pn to be aggressive and possibly delinquent proved to be dependable 
and' (served as exemplary models for their charges. The active involve - 
men^i/of older children and adolescents in programs for young children 
prom|,sc8 not only to heLp~Jtha-:^iC45^«V&:^ help the older 

■chilclren and adolescents as well. It may also help to interest young 
peor?le in careers of v7ork with young children. 

--Ifelfare and /iPDC le;;'lslatioa should be changed to make it advantageous 
financially rather than disadvantageous to have fathers living at home 
and contributing to income. The 28 States which have not yet altered 
the AFDC legislatloa should be urged to do so. 
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Sugges tions for invest l;>.atlor» : ■ 

—The full extent of father absence and its effects on children in 
Araericen families is inaccutP-tely kno-m. Several factors in urbani- 
zation have decreased the c?,?portunities of middle-class children to 
have contact with choir fathers. The tirae spenti at work away from 
horns, in confuting, in evening meetings, and in week-end business 
trips all conspire to keep fathers away from their children. In view 
of the deleterious correlates of father absence, it would be highly' 
desirable to investigate the effect of part-time father absence in 
Amsrican famili.es. - 



Problem of Aggression and Violence 

: The assassination of President Kennedy, fsiUov/ed by a series of violent 

• "^""^ culminating in the brutal murder of V^UH, - ^rcy, has alerted Americans 
toths problem of violence in our society, Vscltac crimes appear to be much 
n^ore con«i.on in the United States thsa in Rurro^^san countries and violence appears 
to pervade every aspect of American life O^^c t/olfgang, 1966). 

Although the causes of violence arc 3:anif old , various bits of evidende 
suggest that so-ai2 of its roots are foui^d in early childhood. For example, the 
work of Bandura in the United States, UaUers in Canada, and others indicates 
that observation of episodes of violence in real life, in films, or on tele- 
vision can instigate similar behavior in children ranging in age from 3 to 
25 years, even when the young theranelves regard such behavior as morally wrong 
(See Walters, 1966) . Moreover, as revealed in testimony before the Subcommittee 
to Investigate Juvenile Delinquency, chaired by Senator Dodd during the 87th 
Congresr., the amount of such m, *:erlal being presented on TV is colossal, and 
neither the broadcasters nor their clients are dlspos'^d to do very Kuch about it. 
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Siip?^G0tlon3 for Action ; 



— Although furthei* research is needed, sufficient evidence is available 
on the power of television to arouse violent iiopulses in children to 
warrant initiating serious discussions wi<£-h ;rrepresentatives of the 
industry and their clients regarding their social responsibility in 
this regard as vjell as requesting the Federal Connnunications CoxLiaission 
and other relevant Federal agencies to undertake at least monitoring 
if not controlling functions in this matter, 

Need for Traj-uinR Child -Care Workers 

The United States is woofully behind other loodern nations in the training 
and makii'^v' ^^-vaJ.lable non-professional personnel qualified to work vith young 
children. In the countries of Western Europe, as well as the U.S,S,R.> every 
city has its training ins;titute for the preparation of people called "up- 
bringers." Candidates enter with the equivalent of grade school or high 
school education, and receive special training consisting of courses in health, 
psychology, education, homeraakingj and recreation afi well as supervised ex- 
perience V7ith infants and children. Upon cowpletion of the program, these 
"upbringers" are qualified for v;ork in institutions, camps, cciuiuunity centers, 
playgrounds, or private homes, 

\, 

Large cadres of non-professional personnel qualified to v7ork with young 
children are desr>erately needed in contemporary American life . This need is 
not conf^n^d to the children of the poor, although it is there that it is most 
acute. A variety of factors have contributed to its development, among them 
the decline of the extended, family , the large nu:i;ibGr of homes with an absent 
father, the grov;ing "proportion of vrorking mothers, increased parental absence 
required by commuting to V7ork, and the hazards of urban life for young children 
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Finally, the creation of cub-proiresaioncl jobo involving work >:ith 
children provides an excellent vocatioaal opportunity for high school or even 
grcde school graduates. Most cf these jobs do not require a high degree of 
profeosionnl skill: v;itnsss the salutory effect of the attention of laentally 
retarded women on the babias transferi-'ed froa tae orphanage in the study by 
Skeels and Dye (1939). Yet, v:ith proper training and recognition such jobs 
can be challenging and revr^^rding; they can also contribute to the psychological 
and social development of those who hold them. In short, they present muati- 
needed consti'uctive vocational opportunitieo, for persons from econoraically 
deprived backgrounds, and the training received would laodify their ovn child - 
rearing. 

Suq ^^estlons for Action ; 

--Progranrs for training sub-professionals of b oth sezes to v7ork with , 
children should be established, perhaps along the lines of programs 
now available for training practical nurses. Coinxunities wishing 
to Get up such programs could apply for Federal support by sub- 
nitting a plan meeting general criteria developed by a coCTiittee 
of experts. Upon completion of the program, graduates v/ould be 
furnished v/ith a certificate qualifying them as child care workers. 

— Positions for child care workers should be set up in Project Hend 
Start and other Federal programs to set a pattern for creating 
analogous positions in state, municipal, and private agencies 
v;orking vjith children. 

— The general public should be encouraged to employ certified child 
care workers as bjjby sittcrij, camp counsellors, recreation vrorkero, 
attendants in institutions, etc. 
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G , SuaiTimry 
In sumisary, tha argument runs as follows. 

Our forefathers laid do\m the ethical principle that equality of opportunity 
is an inalienbble right. VThether one bLacomes concerned about the opportunity 
provided by the circumstances in which the development of a child occurs during 
his infancy and early childhood depends upon one's opinion about the importances 
of the circuiEStancGS of early life for what coraes later. 

Opinion about the importance of circumstances in a child's development 
has varied over the years. The 19th century has been called the "century of 
the child" because faith in education as the way to better man's lot was espec- 
ially strong. This faith vzas, hov/ever, a niatter of opinion/ and it -gave way in 
the course of the debate- over Dar^jin'o theory of evolution and their effect upon 
the iTitr-lligcnce-testing movement. This faith gave way to beliefs in economic 
daterminisiii and in predetermined development and fixed traits shortly after the 
turn of the century. 

Evidence from recent advances in the biological and behavioral sciences, 
however, clearly deny these beliefs. No longer can there be serious doubt that 
the environnjcntai circumstances of infancy and early childhood influence heavily 
the subsequent development of a child. Moreover, the longer any given kind of 
circurastancss endure, the more difficult it becomes to alter the direction of 
their effects . 

The circumstances of infancy and early childhood are iraportant for later 
control of inipulsec for self concept, and for all human traits^ hut, somewhat 
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contrary to recently i)ravailins opinion, they have also been four? 3 to be exceed- 
ingly important for the development of intellectual competence and motivation to 
achieve . 

The circumstGncce of slum rearing clearly interfere with the development of 
health, both physical and inenta'., and with the development of intellectual com- 
petence and motivation to achieve. On these grounds, one must say that equality 
of opportunity is at best but an ideal. 

Our epoch has brought new developments in the industrial revolution vrith the 
invention of autoK-^tted machines and electronic computers. These new developments 
put a new emphasis on intellectual competence e The demand for those of low com- 
petence in the labor market has shrunk, while the d errand for those of high com- 
petence has greatly expanded. These new developments in the industrial revolu- 
tion have brought about a new spurt of urbani^iat ion This urbanization has served 
to replace the extended family v/ith the nuclear famll}^ put parents in a world cJ: 
strangers v/ithout dependable relatives or friends near by. It has also greatly 
diminifihed the variety of adults v;ith whom children have regular contact* This 
not only makeo it more difficult for them to encounter those circumstances 
through which they develop competence automatically, but it has made the peer 
group the main source o£ the values acquired, values often antithetical to those 
of the adult society and to those required for an organized society* 

Our efforts to help the children of the poor have largely failed because 
such services as medical and child ".we If are services are inadequate in quantity, 
because some of the programs of income maintenance deiiiaan self --risteen] and difj- 
courage initiative, because too oft;-;!*! vje try to ''do for" pe<^;i>le .iucr?>c^>d of 
helping thero to l^npi'cvo their strategiec of child rearing and to or£ai»ii:& 
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sorviceo in their c-jn behalf, bocause the o;-:l?tins efforts are frGSsa3nted 
locally and at all Icvalo of Govomsaeut, and bacauae the needs of children 
have ebr^-ssfully Ica' priority. Our invootisative efforts, unfortunately, are 
laaoc in both Qiiantity and quality in the dcnain of diccovoriug hc^f best to 
foster the developrcDnt of health, intellectual conpetence, notivation to achieve 
hopo, 8cl£ recpect, and humanity. 

The ethics of our forefathero call for use of the kn^ledee wo have to 
help to develop progratns that V7ill help to equalise the opportunities of 
childr&a of the poor to develop a greater share of their hereditary potential. 
At tha Ba2:c tice, they dcmv6 that we increase our ef forte to invcctigate 
the role of cireucintances in parly developissnt and to innovate new xjcye to 
fo3ter developr.snt for all children of the future. 
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Ill, EUB0H.AYION OF RECOl'SffilTDATIONS 



A> Establish a Federal Office For Children 

Goveriiinental organization, is typically designed for functions or processes. 
This ^sk Force lacks the expertise to suggest any change in the basic nature 
of governmental ei^f^t^^aisation, nor do we believe that any such suggestion is 
warranted^ Yet, as our analysis has indicated, the needs of children have such 
low priority that they endanger the future quality of American life. Children 
do not vote. Relatively few citizens grasp the long-run implications of allovj- 
ing their needp to continue in lot? priority In competition with the other demands 
of goverrjaant. 

In vieu of there considerationo, the needs of children call for special 

consideration in government. They call for governraent agencies: 

— snore concerned with the people than with sueh "functions" as 
health, education, \5^elfare, etc., 

--more intent on getting appropriate things done for people than 
on proper "channels" * 

--nore determined to ?ise existing resources and institutions than to 
develop new bureaucracies. 

We members of the Task Force believe that the needs of children call for * 
special consideration and increased priority at all levels of Governnent-- 
Federal, State, and cO'\r»xiunity. Although \7e believe that the programs for 
children must be operated at the level of neighborhoodn below the level of 

9^ 
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orgGnigcd govera^nant, vq alDo believe that only the Federal governraont coiarsiGadB 
the prestige, the ejrpertiee, the influence, end the fin^incial pover to effect 
a cenersi increzise in the level of priority given to children's needs. Uc 
believe children need an effective "otxibudjiraan" at each level of government, 
eopscially one at the Federal level, 

Trouically, the approach thsit \7q believe ic called for was recognir.ed 

quite correctly at the turn of the century. With the support of both President 

Roosevelt and President Taft, this recognition resulted in the establicliment 

of the Children' c Bureau in 1912. Yet, cd this Report is being prepared, the 

nevjspapers are describing a proposal for rc-orgsnization within the Department 

of Health, Education, and VIelfare v^hich would abolish the Children's Bureau and 

" fr£i£p-:ont its all-too-liwitcd functions ftiaong "Depnrtitients" of health, education, 

and ualfare vithin the new structure* Such a step, in our judgment- v;ould 

co-zapletely negate the advance in gOvornnental organiaation of half a century 

ago. It would preclude any xeal possibility, at the Federal level, of 

coordinating the various efforts to neet chlldrca's needs and of giving them 

top priority. The Task Force strongly oppo.^es this proposal as described in 

the newspaj^c-rs. Instead, the Task Force recosnisnds: 

"'"^h^P PA.P^^"^^^ of Children be Qstab lishe d withi n th e PciP^irtT.ent 
of nenTth^ Kducnticn,^ and ITel fara ^o. ^g,,.^4^'y''^\iQ'^^^^ 

with rr.nk ofijivalerit to _that_^^o^^ chief of ficarft for health, ^'A^'y^^*' 

Thin Office of Children sliould be charged v;ith responsibility to: 

- -administer those programs nOT lodged ixi the Children Vs Burecu, 
HeaJ Start, and the nav prograra^^ recor.raonded in this Report. 

--examine all existinft av.ra pf^.nding iegisl;n:lcn affecting ths 
needs of children V7ith €l view tc-:;rard tnrtking changss that will 
inzronv^Ci its of f ectivan-r.sr. in providing the circurr-"^tance3 that 
V7il3. fof::t:e.: nir/.-imlly th-^ develojijont of chiidroA. 
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--servo as spokesman and coordinator for progr^tms affecting children 
in such decision-making areas .3 as budgeting, program planningj 
and legislative development* 

— work with other Federal agencies — the Public Health Service, th>> Office 
of Economic Opportunity, the Department of Housing and Urban Development 
— to assure, in the administration of government programs, that proper 
priority is given to children's welfare and that Federal grants are 
used effectively to promote the growth and development of children. V - 

.* ■ 

The various xew programs proposed by the Task Force depend heavily on 
utilizing funds under the direct supervision of Government agencies othe-r 
than this propesed Office of Children. Obviously, "coordination" is funda- 
mental/ One promising administrative device would consist in establishing joint 
'*proj 3Ct teams" composed of representatives of two or more Government ageapies • 
Such a team, for instance, might with the counsel of professional people now 
engaged in the development of modal programs, design the optimum content and 
the guidelines for the establishment of the Centers for Children and Parents 
that hop3fullyw7ould include school programs for children of five and possibly 
six operated by the public school within the neighborhood, say in an apartment 
building. Such a team might also carry on negotiations with project applicants, 
and then make recommendations for joint agency funding to the Commissioner of 
Education (say, under the Grants for Supplementary Centers in the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act of 1965) and to the Chief of the new Office of 
Children (for use of grants for Centers under the new authorities proposed 
in this Report) • 

... 

The Executive of the new Office for Children should have a substantial 
staff of technical assistants to aid communities in initiating the pi-ograms 
recommended in this Report . 
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In addition, the Task For.ce recommends the 

^« "appointii^ent of a committee, charged with a continuing reviev; of 
policy, to be selected for staRg;ered terms of liiaited duration 
from outstanding experts on the various aspects of child develop - 
ment who are outside the Federal service and who include representa *^ 
tives of such -fields as anthropology^ education^ m edicine , 
psychiatry, psychology ,^ and sociology, and of the' general public > 

"- eg tablishment of a con^tnittee to examine existing • programs of 
Gcvernitisu t support of research and develo'tzmant for weaknesse s , to 
ad vise on the prio rities i n t he use of GovGrninent funds for re search 
and dGyelopment in the doinain of child development;^ to foster comtnuni - 
cation among the yarious revi^sv? committees that pass upon applications 
for _res e arch funds » and to consider and advise on general strategy . 

This latter Conmiittee should be composed of; 

(1) members of the staffs of the Kational Institute of Child 
Health and Human Development^ the National Institute of 
Mental Health, the Office of Education, the proposed 

Office of Children, and the Office of Economic Opportunity, and 

(2) from five to seven individuals from outside the Government 
Service who are both highly coinpetent and highly familiar 

\;ith various parts of the research related to child development* 

Since communication in research must occur close to the operating level to 
be effective, and since communication at thi.s level is especially difficult in 
Government programs, this committee should also consider arrangi.ng for regular 
communication among the executive officers* the chairmen, and representatives 
of the various committees that review applications for funds with v;hich to 
conduct research. 
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B. Increase the Priority o£^Younfi Chil dm-i.'s Needs 
In GoiTtrnunity and Stat-'i Governments 

1 . Co mmunity ComtTiissions for Children 

The programs of effort to- foster early child-development must deal with , 
children and their parents in neighborhoods* But Government does not exist 
at the neighborhood level. That level of Government closest to people is to 
be found in communities which contain many neighborhoods. Public concern for 
the develop\Tient of young children is critical in each community. It is here 
that the grants are finally spent for programs. It is here that people are 
hired to provide the services required. It is in the community thi\t effective 
coordination is most essential. Here the -sc^hools , the agencies of health, the 
agencies of v/elfare, of recreation, and of poverty have their contact V7ith the 
public^-a sharp contrast to the remoteness of both Washington aud the State 
houses. 

In order to increase the priority of the needs of young children and their 

parents at community level of Government, the Task Force recommends: 

" -Federal grants to establish and to support '^Cpitroissions for 
Children" in the'^various communities* 

These grants can be e:;pected to average about $35,000 each year for each 

Community Commission, less in smaller communities but larger in, the bigger cities 

These Community .Commissions would: 

--serve as the coordinating, planning, and policy-setting agency for 
the variou':^ kinds of services to children and their parents in the 
connriunities , 
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-••initiate and organise the Centei's for Children and Parents in the 
neighborhoods and receive applications for the support of such 
Centers from various agencies, private or public, vjhich can muster 
the necessary cooperation among existing agencies to provide 
comprehensive and continuing services, 

— be the applicant for and recipient of, except in unusual circum- 
stances to be described and documented in the application, Federal 

grants to support the coordinated programs for children and parents 
within their neighborhoods proposed in this Report, 

--vrorlc out ways to secure needed resources for children that are 
not immediately available in the communit^^, 

--devise and experiment with nev; kinds of programs, and 

--collaborate with such local institutions of higher education as 
community colleges and teachers colleges in the training of 
personnel needed in the care of children. 

The Commissions v;ould be quasi-public bodies composed of the following: 

(1) those key public officials including the chief officers of the 
community, the schools, public health, recreation, welfare, and 
other departments relaucd to child development;^.- 

(2) repi-esentatives of people to be served, initially to be appointed 
but later to be elected by them, to participate in the planning 
and to keep plans realistic for their needs, and 

(3) professional and lay persons concerned with and knowledgeable 
about early child development and the needs of children in 
general and in the various Centers for Children and Parents. 

The number of these Community Commissions for Children can ultimately be 

expected to reach about 1,500. For the first year, the Task Force recommends 

that: 

- -fedora X grants for Commis.sions_fo.r Children be awarded to approximately 

100.000 and approxj.matelv TOO to com munities with p opulations less tha n 
100.000. 



-It r:ay alf-o be highly desirable to include the chief of police ♦ In projects 
supported by Ford gr-ants in New Haven, Connecticvit , and in Oakland, California, 
it has been the judgmant of the program leaders that the cooperation of the 
police hcC' been crucial. 
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Thp; Uisk Force has extended tho definition of co^umity to include counties 
or ^xroups of counties and stl&o regions that may, in come inotances, cross state 
boundaries. We hoped, that some of thase night becotue sufficiently organised to 
apply for grants* 

Each Coirjnunity CoTEmlssio^i for Children would have a director and pro- 
fessional staff to assist in organising Centers for Children and Parcuts vithin 
the neighborhoods and in planning for comprehensive, integrated, and contin- 
uous services for children and their parents, especially those in poverty. 

The Ccnsnission would also have a permanent planning section responsible 

— for keeping informed about Federal, State, and local private 
and public programs for children, 

— for keeping abreast of knoi/ledge of new techniques of fostering 
development in very young children, 

— for collecting and intagirating information about the coriaunity 
required for preventing damage to the development of children 

and for organi:^ing effective programs to foster their development. 

2* State mechanisms to raise the priority of children's needs 

In orde.r. to encourage the States to increase the priority of their concern 

for the needs of children and to increase their efforts to foster early child 

development, the Task Force recomiiiends: 

-^that Federal grants b-?. made availr.ble to the S tates to^acsist ' 
them in establishiu<> mechanisi^s to do at the State level what 
the Conunis are designed to do on the Co^i^mii ty^ J,eyel. 

These mechanisms would: 

--provide a single place at a high level of authority in which to 
lodg£; the refiponsibill ty for children's needs, 

--plan jointly vj-ith the BtC:,U^^[i agencies of education, health. 
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.and welrare and with the other agencies concerned with children's 
needs to maximize the benefit of Federal grants to children and their : 
parents . 

--plan tl;n organiasition of comprehensive programs resembling those in 
the Centers for Children and Parents for sparcely settled rural areas. 

In view of the wide-spread poverty and primitive cultural level in certain 

sparsely-settled rural areas of the United* States, the Task Force also recoinrneud 

--that the States be__encouraged, with s pecial Federal gran ts for the 
purpose, to develop pro g rams resemblino; those for the Centers for ' 
Children and Parents for the children and parents of poverty-str j .clcQn 
j^uj^al areas , some comprising perhaps several counties, where it would 
be uuxeasib le for various local reasons to create Communitv Comni i,,<3s;(,opfi : 
for' Ch ildren , 



Relat ionships Among Neighborhood, Co]-nmunity, State, and Federal Authorities . 

Ideally, and ultimately, the Task Force sees a direct line of administra- 
tive authority for the welfare of children going from parents to the local 
neighborhood facilities, from these facilities to the Centers for Chilflron 
and Parents, from the Centers to the Community Commissions for Children, from 
the Conuiiunity Commission to the State authorities, and from the States to 
the Federal Office for Children. On the other hand, just as we believe that 
Centers should not be delayed in some instances for the formation of Community 
Commissions, so V7e believe that Centers and Commissions should not be delayed 
until the States provide appropriate mecha isms for children* Thus, the Task 
Force recommends 

" -that approp?:iate authorities in the States should revicvT all ap plica- 
tions for Fede jral gr ants to Communitv Commissions and to Cen t ers for " 
Children and Parents, and that F ederal authorities should consider 
seriously all com ments m ade by State a uth orities before taki ng actio n. 

On the other hand, at the outset, the States should not be allov;ed to veto 

applications for grants from Community Commissions and neighborhood Centers. 
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Moreover, the responsibility for determining the standards under which grants 
will be awarded should reside at the Federal level until the various States 
have demonstrated commitment to the needstof children and initiative in 
fostering the optirral development of infants and young children. 

C. Neighborhood Programs 

Infants and very young children are helpless. This obvdousutruism implie 
that their birthright to an opportunity to develop their hereditary potential 
must come through those v^ho care for them. 

Mankind has invented no system of fostering the development of infants 
and very young children that improves upon a stable pair of loving parents who 
understand what their children require for development. Despite current 
commentary to the effect that the dissolution of the family as a social 
institution may be imminent, the Task Force is convinced that a stable family, 
living in a cooperative and friendly neighborhood of families will always 
provide the best circumstances for ::ants and very young children to live 
and achieve their potential . ^ 

Although a good, intact family living in a neighborhood of cooperating, 
friendly families is the best facility for child rearing ^ver developed by 
man, we have seen that many of our urban neighborhoods are highly impersonal 
and that many families, both rural and urban, lack the v/herev/ithal of income, 
of energy, of emotional maturity, and of understanding required to give their 
children that combination of circumstances, nicely matched to the child's 
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btflge of development , required to foster his full potential* For this reason, 

the major focus of the neighborhood programs proposed are directed at: 

. (1) strengthening and facilitating the family as a social 

institution, and especially in its child-rearing functions, 

(2) supplemanting or substituting for the family in those crucial 
child-re?Jring functions v/hich families in poverty cannot 
adequately provide in their hones, and 

(3) creating a basis for cooperation among families in the 
neighborhood conducive to satisfying family living and 
to provide the environmental circunjstances required to 
foster the development of children • 

To achieve these objectives the Task Force offers a new kind of institu- 
tion and several additional progi-ams . Specifically, the Task Force recommends: 

(0 Fede ral p;rarit:5 to sstabliiiih Centers for Children and Parents 
where parents vould be involved in both the planning, and 
operating of services in their oto behalf, and where comprehensiye 
health, welfare, and social services would be provided or made 
accessible . 

( 2) Incr eagg^d availability of information and devices for fr^m i ly planni ng . 

(3) Exper5.mentation with such othsr approaches to the care of infants 
and very young children as ; 

- incona, ritainten a nce proponals, such as children's a llowances_ , 
and paying mo the rs f o r I'oervices as inothers" to r.et thera to 
^ caro for thr.lr own infant chlldrsn instrad cf worklnjn ; , and 
- foster day-c a re arranRcmenty for small group s of j.n f ants and very 
youn;;^ childre n V7here th e f oster parents ar s carefully selected an d 
a d equate ly pa id . 

0) Expand support of the research and de velopment^ a ct 1 

Departmctnt of HUD tov /c. rd iir.provln^ the coheslveness of neighbor - 
ho ods throug]! construction and rehabilitatlc n • 

(5) EKp-" ^nd JiGad Star t to ngi in tai n a nd increase the momeutum V7hich 
that prop;ram has cstabl l ;:hcd > 
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1. Contera for Children and Tarents 



• Cente-ra for Children and Parents constitute a new kind of Institution. 

They have a fo-or-fold aim. They seek: 

—to Integrate the now fragmented existing services for children an-' 
famillea, ~ , 

—to Involve parents in the plcomlng and operating of eervices in 
behalf of their children, 

—to provide new progi-acir. for enhancing children's competcnCG, and 

—to assist parents, older children, and other jnemherQ of the neighbor- 
hood ln:.-reallzlng their potential for constructive contribution to 
the lives of children, thereby enriching their o^m lives as veil. 

In concept, these Centers for Children and Parents constitute adminis- 
trative units for service in local neighborhoods. The forme which these 
Centers take must inevitably ■-.'s.ry in such differing settings as housing pro- " 
^ects in large cities, neighborhoods of individual homes in snaU-er cities, and 
in sparsely settled rural settings like those of Appalachla. Tlie Centers can 
be expected to vary in size. Many would serve perhaps 1,000 fainlliee. 

They would: 

■ ' ' 

-roffer - directly ao many of the traditional health and velSaxe services , 
as feasible through a Dingle open door, 

—offer by x-efcrral such other services ao the community provideB, end 

— ofYer in satellite fecilities such cervices as day-care,, and a pre- 
Dchool program and^ locating thera \rithin the still oinallcr nelghbor- 
hooda of tl:e chlSdren cerved. 
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The Fodfiral grants for Centers for Children and Parents v/ould ordinarily 
be mde to or through the Community Coimnissions for Children. This would be 
the normal and desirable pattern. In exceptional instances where local circura- 
stances prevent the establishment of a Commission for Children, however, any 
private or public, non-profit agency might apply. In such instances, it is 
important that the applying agency be able to command the support of the 
loc^l schools, the health services, and the agencies of public welfare. 
Yet, ability to command the support of the public schools, etc. need not, 
under highly special circumstances , be a necessary condition for a grant. 
In such special circumstances, the reasons for not establishing a Commission 
for Children for the community and/or not obtaining the cooperation of the 
schools and other public agencies must be described. In order to encourage 
initiative at the neighborhood level, moreover, any private or public, non- 
profit agency mr.y tal:e the initiative in applying Lo an existing Community 
Cormisr:ion for Children for the support of a neighborhood Center for 
Children and Parents. Within five years, however, any Center must become 
incorporated as a separate quasi-public agency in its ov/n right, free from 
ties x-;ith any other non-profit corporation. \ 

In its organization, each Center would have a governing board such as 
V7ould mirror the or^,anization of the Community Commission for Children at 
the neighborhood level. This governing board should include the principals 
of the schools in the neighborhood, the neighborhood representatives of 
Government, representatives of the various volunteer agencies for health and 
welfare operated within the neighborhood, professional and lay persons interested 
and 
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knowledgeable about children and their needs, and electeJ representatives of the 
neighborhood families. This governing board of the Center would have responsi- 
bility to: ' 

--prepare a constitution and by-laws, 

--establish policy for the operation of the Center, 

--employ the director (with the concurrence of the Community Commission) , 

"help enlist the cooperation of parents within the stieighborhood in 
the operation of the Centteris progra.ns . 

— maintain relationships with other organizations and agencies in the 
. community, 

--hold elections, and 

—nionitor the work of the Center's programs. 

Each Center for Children and Parents would have a staff consisting of a 
director, appointed by the governing board and ordinarily with the approval of 
the Comruunity Commission for Children, and as many professional and sub-profes- 
sional members as would be required by the program. The chief operators of 
each of such facilities as those for day-care and for preschool would be 
memtars of the staff responsible to the director. The chief of each such 
facility V7ould also have a sta ff of home visitors, of care-takers, and a 
committee of parents and members of the neighborhood for whom he would be 
responsible. 

Services Directly Throup;h the ''Open Door" *. . 

These Centers for Children and Parents in the neighborhoods would integrate 
the now fragmented existing services for young children and parents by enlist- 
ing the cooperation of the various health, social, and welfare agencies withi.n 
the community to offer directly through the o pen doo r of the Center: 
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— income maintenance (to be offered in the space occupied by the Center 
by a representative of the local agency for public welfare), 

— comprehensive health care (to be offered by physicians and nurses 
from the local health agencies), 

--family planning (information and devices to be offered by either the 
public health nurses of the community or by representatives from the 
nearest chapter of Planned Parenthood), 

--educational entertainment, 

— family consultation service, and 

— family diagnosis and referral. 

Many of the functions of the Centers would be basically educational in 
nature. The topics would include: 

—the importance of health and the nutritional status of women at the 
time of conception, and avoiding disorders of pregnancy, 

— information about family planning and its role in the health of 
children 

— the value of protein and vitamin supplements in preventing those 
disorders of pregnancy which damage the unborn fetus, 

--the importance of pre-natal maternal care, 

— techniques of infant care, including: 

-the significance of perceptual stimulation in fostering 
infant development, 

-the importance of responsive interaction for psychological 
development, 

-appropriate diets for infants and young children. 
— techniques of early child-rearing, 
--techniques of home management, 
— techniques of accident prevention, etc. 

It is often easier to get across information on such matters infcnnally as 
part of entertainment, or in a morning coffee klatch, than in formal lectures 
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or iiiterviev73. Much of the information can be incorporated in sound movies 
to be shoxm at the neighborhood Centers . In Topeka . Kansas, Dr, Lois Murphy 
haj reported that mothers of the lowest socio-e'.onomic status dislike didactic 
lectures on child -rearing and home-making, hue they welcome the same information 
in educational entertainment at coffee klatches . 

Another approach to such educational efforts is by way of a specially 

trained home visitor. Professor Susan Gray has employed this technique with 

great success in her Early Trainitig Project which has been unden^ay for some 

five or six years in communities near Nashville, Tennessee, She reports that 

one of the most heartening findings of this project is the mothers' deep concern 

for a better future for their children than they themselves have experienced. 

Professor Gray sees these mothers as needing chiefly two things: 

— sufficient resources of energy and time so that they can use the 
strategies tbey already have available, and 

- --the learning of new strategies . 

These mothers need to learn ways of interacting v/ith their children that 
x-7i.ll give the children more ability to order their o\m environment; that will 
build within them curiosity and the motivation to manipulate the environment 
purposefully. It is to teach such things that Professor Gray employs the 
specially -trained hometvisitor . This visitor ^s task is to teach the mother 
quite specific approaches in her dealing with her tv;o- .and three-year old 
that v;ill foster within hiia the development of confidence. The specifics 
include: 

. ; --how to read a story to a two year old, 

— how to teach a child to recognize color names, 

--hov7 to teach a child to see similarities and differences, 

--how to reinforce the child appropriately to bring out his motivation 
to achieve * 
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Inasmuch as Professor Gray's approach appears to be unique, thus far, in 
effecting improvement in the competence as meaQured by various standard 
tests — • not only of the children of parents involved in her program, but 
also in the children of a control group of children of pare, ts vithin the 
same neighborhood who are not: directly, involved in the services. The fact 
that no such gains occur in the children of controlled group, in a 

coiTtmunity quite removed, strongly suggests that the improvement in Lhe local 
neighborhood controls has come about through face-to-faca conversations 
betv/een the mothers in the project and the mothers in the local control group. 

Family Diap:iio s:ls and Services Throup;h Referral 

The director of the Center and his professional staff should serve in 

both diagnostic and referral roles. From v/hat they know of the plight of the 

families, they would be able to determine those agencies within the community 

the; services of which cannot be brought into the Center for a direct offering 

appropriate for dealing with the family's problems. These professional persons 

would then refer the family to the appropriate agency, or agencies, and also 

serve as a spokesman for the family — where this is appropriate to be sure 

that the family got the referral services actually required. Typically, the 

refevial services would fall into the following categories: 

•-medical care demanding facilities not to be included in Centers for 
Children and P^.rents for such services as: 

-obstetrical care of delivery, 

'^.-hospitalization for any reason, 

-emergency care of injuries from accidents, 

•-convalescent ca^re. 
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-prosthetic devices, and 

remergency care for children vhose mothers become ill or must 
leave ho:ue for urgent reasons, etc. 

While it V70uld be desirable to have comprehensive health care available 
in each Center, this would be unfeasible in some, or even in many 
initially. When it is unfeasible, the Center would serve as a referral 
agent also for such services as; 

-pediatric care of infants and children, 

-periodic medical examinations, 

-immunizations, 

-dental care, etc. 

--access to diagnostic centers v/here parents can obtain for their 

children specialized educational, psychological and medical services,. 

--access to child guidance, day-care, and residential services for 
children who need special assistance because of mep.tal retardation, 
emotional disturbance, or other conditions that place such a heavy 
burden on the family that the child cannot be properly cared for, 

— long-term care for children without parents, through adequately 
financed and supervised foster care in hoMes cr through appropriate 
institutional arrangements, v/ith the Centers continuing to provide 
the needed supplementary services, 

— assistance obtained or given directly to make it possible for the — 
family to participate in religious, educational, cultural, recreational, 
or other activities chosen by the family for the purpose of enriching 
their lives, etc. 



Grou p-Care Facilities for Infants and Children 

Betvieen 50 and 60 percent of the mothers in poor families work* It has 
been estimated that there are four million children in this country who need, 
day-care, but facilities for such care exist for only approximately 200,000 
young children. In view of such considerations, every Center for Parents and 
Children would be expected to have one^ and possibly more, day-care facilities 
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for children under two, or possibly two and one-half. and every Center would 
be expected to have a nursery-school facility of the Head Start type for 
children ftom two-and one-half or three to school age* 

Such facilities are needed not only by mothers who must work, or even 
choose to v7ork; they are also much needed on an occasional basis by non-working 
mothers to enable theiTi to get out of their homes for shopping, for partici- 
pation in community life, and for recreation. But the main purpose of- these 
facilities is not merely to permit parents to get away from, their children. 
On the contrary, the purposes are: 

— to provide the children with the care that their parents cannot 
provide, 

--to provide enrichments of experience that will foster the psychological 
development of the children, and 

--to provide a place wherein parents can learn by observation and 
participation new and more effective ways of dealing with their 
children which are conducive to their dcvelopm.ent of intellectual 
competence and motivation to achieve. 

The professional .staff of the Centers allocated to these group-care 
facilities in the even smaller neighborhood settings would involve the parents, 
in the operation of the programs. They v7ould involve not only the parents of 
the children served, but also other local adults and, especially, adolescents 
from the age of 12 up\<7ard- The Centers might well pay for the help of some of 
the women within the neighborhood v7ho are adept in learning appropriate ways of 
dealing with children. Mothers whose children are grc\7n constitute an especially 
important resource in this respect. Those to be involved in the program from 
the neighborhood group should include not only females, but also men V7ith 
skills and hobbies relative to the interests of young children. In this 
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connection, rtliired yorke>fs vrith spacial competencies may be used to excellent 
cidvantage. Experience indicaCes that teen-age boys, even those with deliu^^uent 
records, can be highly responsible and effective in working v/ith young children. 
These facilities supply the possibility for such vr)rlc, and in doing so they 
represent. one of the major opportunities to be provided by the Children's 
Activity Program (see Section III-C, pp»113-115 ). With appropriate train- 
ing, often very little, older children of both ser.ec could serve not only as 
"teacher's aids'* but also as play supervisors, baby-sitters, as escorts for 
young children on trips or outings, and as aides at the "open door." 

The programs of the group-care facilities should not be confined to these 
facilities themselves. Parents v?ho use these facilities are rendered especially 
accessible to home-visitors who have been trained in the fashion that Professor 
Gray has trained her home-visitors. Professionally- trained home-visitors, 
moreover, could v?ell involve young adults and adolesents in these visits. 
These young adults and adolescents could well be trained to play witH the 
children after the fashion that the mothers are being trained to play with 
them in the group-care facilities. Thus, the home-visitor could carry out 
with the child and his parents some of the activities v?hich are normally 
conducted only at the Center itself, and thereby serve both to teach these 
young adults and adolescents the techniques of child care, but also establish 
the home as an appropriate context for such experiences. In addition, the 
home-visitors and the young adult and adolescent visitors could discuss 
nutrition, child care, household management, and whatever related topics 
might be of interest and help to the mother concerned. 

Hoiiie visits would be especially important for families without children- 
enrolled in the group-c.?.v:e fecilities. They mio^ht even serve as a way to mrtke 
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such enrollment possible. Such hornet visits \70uld provide access to mothers 
who are particularly inept V7ith their children, and the eventual enrollment 
in the group-care facilities could serve as a supplement, enrichmant, or even 
corrective for the experience of the home. 

The programs of the group-care facilities --day care and preschooi-- 
should, of course, be available to children living in foster homGS or insti- 
tutional centers within the neighborhood. 

Collaboration betv/een the Centers and the Schools, These group-care 
facilities should maintain close relationships with the school which its 
'•graduates" will ultimately be attending. One likely vehicle for achieving 
continuity is through joint appointments of seme staff, and the sharing of 
volunteers be tvxeen the group-care facilities of the Centers and the schools. 

Collaboration between the Centers and the schools is highly important 
for other reasons and in other wtiys. The Tack Force has hop'iid that schools 
might explore the possibility of establishing eiirichod educational programs 
for five-year-olds, and even first grades v^ithin these group-care facilities 
of the Centers for Pareats and Children. \ 

Children Activ ity Pro<:^rams 

The children's programs of the Centers V7ould not be limited to those of 
below school agG. It is in peer-group associations outside school hours that 
many children imbibe values that are antithetical to organi^.ed society. One 
of the main programs of the Centers would provide organised activities for 
children of school age during the tima when school is out. Here, again, close 
collaborat:rc>n bC't\:een the Centers and the schools is highly desiraMc. 
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These programs of children's activities would have a recreational 
..character. But the aim of the program would be to provide experiences that 
foster intellectual developnient, confidence in the future, motivation to 
achieve, and would also foster the moral values required for participation 
in the main stream of organized society. The meetings would be to expose 
these school-age children to adults with special competencies and skills, who 
come fsrora their ovm conir^.unity, and who, as volunteers or paid workers, could 
serve as leaders, models, companions, and instigators in a variety of activitie 
including: 

-•supplementing work in school by conducting visits to museums, historical 
places, local industries, leading nature hikes, etc., 

—providing special help for pupils experiencing difficulties in parti- 
cular school subjects, 

--introducing children to instructive hobbies, 

—acquainting children with the nature of their oxra conuauniLv, its 
cultural composition, industries, governnfent, economic resources, 
problems J and needs, 

—introducing children to the range of occupations and skills to be 
found among men and V7omen in the coimnunlty among their oivn, as well 
as from other racial, ethnic, and socio-economic groups, and 

—engaging children in service in behalf of their neighborhood and 
community through participation in the care of younger children, in 
the assisting of older people, and in carrying out improvement 
projects. 

Many of these activities should permit joint participation of children 
with their parents. One major aim of these programs of activities is to enable 
the child to experience the rex^ard .of companionship with his parents, and with 
other grown-ups, in activities meaningful to both. In such situations, older 
children acquire not only conipetence but also confidence to meet challenges 
for achiei/saent and resnonsible action. 
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The participants in the various programs of children's activities -~ 
both children and grown-ups should be as heterogeneoua at possible with 
respect to age, race, and socio^ecpnoiaic background. The Centers should 
draw upon high school students, college students, and adults from other neigh- 
borhoods on a volunteer basis to achieve this objective. 

Trai ning 

The trcKendous need for properly trained personnel for any expansion of 
the prograrcs of neighborhood Centers demands that vjherever these Centers are 
located in communities with coznmunity colleges, teachers' colleges or liberal 
arts colleges they should serve a training function as well as a service 
function. In the training function, the programs in the group-care facilities 
of the Centei*s would provide the source of supervised experience. The super- 
vision could be provided by the professional staff of the Center, with con- 
sultation frora representatives of the college vrith which the Center is assoc- 
iated. 

Funding ^ 

Several existing sources of Federal funds might well be utilized to 
help finance the activities of the Center i; for Children and P arents. These 
include: 

--HUD Neip /nborhood Fr.cilities Pro,g;r&n which authorizes grants to public 
bodies for 2/3 the cost of either new construction or rehabilitation 
of facilities when two or^. more services, such as health, recreation, 
or social services are to be contii\ued. 

— Public Health Service amendments of 1966 provide funds for grants tc 
Steites for comprehensive health S3i:vices, the bulk of which goes to 
conimunities. In addition, project grants are avjarded for special 
health activities. 
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--Title XIX grants to assist States in providing medical assistance in 
behalf of families with dependent children. This encompasses also 
everyone under-aged, blind, disabled, parents of dependent children 
and any ''needy" child. 

— Section 532, Title V, of the Social Security Act (1965 amendment) is 
a broad -purpose program of project grants to uaet up to 75% of the 
costs of services to improve the health care of preschool or school- 
age children. The objective is to provide the range of services 
needed by children living in the designated low-income areas. The 
projects must be coord j.nated with related local health, education, 
wSlfare, r^nd OEO progranis . 

--Section 531, Title V, c£ the Social Security Act supports maternal 
and infant care services. Grants are made on a project basis through 
Public Health Departments . 

--Federal funds, available through the Office of Education, for grants tt^' 
local school systems to develop and to implement programs designed to 
"meet the special ;;ducational needs of 'educationally deprived' 
children'? in L-chool districts having high concentrations of children 
from families with low incomes. 

-'-Federal funds, av?:ilable through the Office of Education, to provide 
grants to local school systems with V7hich to develop innovative 
collaboration with such in«^titutions as museums, zoos, parochial 
schools, and universities for supplementary educational facilities and 
services. 

--Federal funds; available through the Office of Education, the Children's^ 
Bureau, the Office of Economic Opportunity, and the National Institutes 
of Health for grants to support research and development relevant to 
early child development, 

--Federal funds to provide grants to communities l:to enable them to launch 
programs of community action to combat poverty, and 

--Appropriations for Head Start to provide, through the Office of Economic 
Opportunity, preschool programs of high quality for young children in 
impoverished families and also comprehensive health care and welfare 
for both the children and their parents. 



The Task Force re coiiirn&nds: 

- - that a l 1 th e se ex ist inp ; sources of Federal funds 'be increased, and 
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--That the administrator of the new Office for Children be charged with 
responsibility to assure that the needs of young children be given top 
priority in the use of these existing sources of funds. 

The Task Force considered the share of funds that should come from the 

Federal sources to support the Centers for Children and Parents. In the poorest 

of neighborhoods, where the vast majority of families have incomes of under 

$3,000 a year, the Federal contribution should probably be as much as 90 

percent of the total cost of the operation. In neighborhoods of moderately 

high income, the Federal share might be only 10 percent of the cost, and in 

the neighborhoods where the income level is generally above $15,000 a year 

the Federal Government would share none of the cost. Such a graded arrangement 

for the Federal contribution would place the highest priority for the 

establishment of Centers for Children and Parents where the most critical 

problem resides . At the same time, it will permit communities to use their 

o\m funds to extend the benefits of the Centers to a wider segment of the 

population.. The Task Force believes this is desirable because it would 

encourage economic and racial integration. In this respect it might be wise 

to permit communities to levy fees for the use of the services for the 

Centers as a means of obtaining its matching share. One way to do this would 

be to post a fee schedule showing the charges for these services at various 

income levels above the povert^^ line. On the other hand, the Task Force is 

opposed to any elaborate and strictly-enforced fee-pay system in which the 

time of professional persons v/ould be wasted on investigations of eligibility. 
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2. Increased Availability of Information and Devices for Faraily Planning , 

While family planning is widely practiced in the United States, it is 
least often employed by families in those segments of the population which 
need it most. The experience of such private organizations as Planned Paient- 
hood in economically deprived ^.reas indicates the problem is not so much one 
of resistance or inability to utilize the techniques. The problem is two-fold: 
lack of information and lack of availability • People who need and would use 
Family-Planning techniques fail to do so because they do not know about them 
or because they feel that they cannot afford them- As a result, hundreds of 
thousands of children, perhaps millions of children, are born unwanted. Not 
only do many of them thereby receive inadequate care for themselves, but they 
also reduce resources available to oUer brothers and sisters. The Task Force 
recommends: 

- " that ho spitals provide free information as to the na ture am! 
availability of Faniily Planning techniques to m others at the 
time children are born. (Obiections of religious groups can 
usually be satisfied by including information on the rhythm m ethod . ) 

-- provision of free information to all couples at the time they 
apply for a marriac;e license , 

- - that school s should include information about f amily-planning 
* as part of a general program directed towar d preparing young 
people of both sexe.q for responsible and rewarding par enthood, and 

--thAt iriform^tl ori ori family-planning definitel y be included among the 
' activities of the Centers for Children and Parents . 

3, Federal Grants for Experimentation With Other Ki nds of Child Care. 

Due to the manner in which aid to families with dependent children 
operates (already described) , millions of mothers in American society really 
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have no choice as to whether they vzill stay at home and care for their children 
or go to work* Yet, mothers, when adequate, constitute the best and most 
available source of manpower for the care and education of infants and young 
children. Even when they lack the knowledge and skills for proper child care, 
their almost-universal ready-made love of their children inakes. them ready pupils 
for tutelage when other: needs are satisfied. Moreover, when the cost of 
adequate full-time, professional group-care of infants Is e^tarained , it turns 
out to be on the order of $4,500 a year for each infant. In view of these con- 
siderations, it may be a matter of wise public policy for mothers to be encour- 
aged financially to remain at home and care for their ovm infants and young 
children^ getting special tutelage where this is required. But if this is to 
h% done, it should be done in a fashion v/hich is designed to strengthen families 
and CO foster hope and initiative in parents. In viev? of such considerations, 
the Task Force recommends: 

— that Federal funds be made available^ throufih the Office for Children , 
to support experimantat j,ori v/ith such proposals for income maintenance 
as chi jL dren's allovrances, and paying mothers for ^'services as moiihers . 

" that Federal f u nds be made available for p,rants to support experimentation 
with fos ter day-care fo r small g^roups of infants and very young; children 
V7here t he foster pax'ents are carefully selected, adequately paid, and 
supervised . 

Developraent of lIeip;hborhood Cohcs3,vengss Through Construction and Rehabilitation 
This Task Force is concerned not only with today's children, but with those 
of the future as v/ell. 

For those already born, the most we can do is seek to serve thcra and to 
rehabilitate where they are as best we can. For the children living in slums, 
be they metropolitan, rural or sterile-suburban, our best is often limited by 
an ugly stifling physical onviroaesnt , Xn many ways the large Federal Housing 
Projects of the and 19503 helped to destroy v;hat there was of genuine 

''neighborhooci even in the sUms. They took aw^-^y the shops. These v:ere 
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places where people worked and could be observed at their work by the children 
in the neighborhood. In the meantime, the parents lost their "clubs," and the 
children lost both a variety of adult models and the interest of adults near 
at hand in their own behavior and development. 

For the children yet to come, this physical environment can be much im- 
proved. It is the obligation of this generation to encourage that improve- 
ment as rapidly as possible. In view of these considerations, the Task Force 
recommends: 

"- that additional research funds be made available to the Department 
of Housing and Urban Development for research and development 
designed to determine hov? best to foster neighborhood cohesiveness 
through construction and renovation , 

— thar the Secretary of the Depatnnent of Housing and Urban Deve lop- 
ment give a high priority to research that will make the environments 
of neighborhoods more favorable to family life and to the development 
and saf ety of young children , 

— that the new Officer for ChildretV in the Department of Health, Educa - 
tion and Welfare, work out t h e specif i c details of what features in 
the neig hborho od shoi ^ ld be favorable to family life and advise the 
Department of Hou?;lng and Urban Development on how these research 
funds might be st be us e d, and 

— t hat plans for Federally supported housi ng p rojects fo r fam i lies alway s 
include provision for the needs and activities of children and for t he 
va rious services required by neighborhoods of familie s. 



5* Expansion of Head Start 



To millions of /Americans, Project Head Start has constituted the most 
notable achievement of the anti-poverty program. Enthusiasm for the program, 
willingness to work vjith it, and confidence in its success, have created a 
great demand for more Head Start pi^ograms. This year some 500,000 children 
will benefit from suifjaer Head Start prograr.is and some 200,000 from full-year 
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programs* There are now approximately 3,000,000 children aged from 3 to 5 
years in families with incomes below the poverty line of $3,000 a year. Of; 
these, approximately 500i 000 are presently enrolled in publicly supported 
kindergartens, the majority of which provide educational service of coriSider- 
able lower quality than does Head Start. Although many Head Start programs " 
could probably be improved by sharper focus on those particular skills that 
the children of the poor have failed to learn, the program is the best remedy 
now available. At this time, applications from communities ready to move 
forward would provide for an additional 200,000 Head Start pupils. The Task 
Force recommende: 

• "- expansion of Federal support for Head Start to permit making <>rants 
to these communities ready to move so that the 200^000 additional 
children in them may enter Head Start classes in the fall of 1957 . 

.» ' . ' ■ ' ■ . ■ " ■ 

D. AFTER HEAD START, KEEP MOVING 

That children of the poor are less successful in coping with school than 
their middle-class peers is a very old story. That they are less successful 
because they have lacked environmant-based opportunities taken for granted in 
middle-class homes to acquire the intellectual capacity and the motivation to 
achieve required for coping with school is a new view which has become current 
only since VJorld War II. This new view is based largely, on the new evidence 
that the environmental circumstances of infancy and very early childhood are 
highly important for the development of intellectual competence and motivation 
to achieve. 

Project Head Start represents a valiant attempt to remedy within a summer 
or fourth and/or fifth year^ before children start to school, the effects of 
their 
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Uck of opportunities to le.rn during the previous three o. four ye.r, of- their 
Uvos. In,s.uch es appro.i»tel, half of the test-„eesursd inteiXisence present 
at .ge n is achieved during the child's first four years (Bloc. 1564. p. 88). 
the Head-Stert effort is all "too little and too late" to constitute an 
adequate re.ed. . Nevertheless. Head Start has been a „ove in the right direct- 
ion one of its .,3 or values has heen to focus the attention of »an. people 
on the disadvantages children of the poor face in their development and to 
,ive Americans the hope and so.e degree of conviction that "the poor are 
,i„a,s with us" can become an anachronistic shibboleth . While there «ust 
al«ys be people helo» the average in every .easure. this statement about the 
inevitabilitv of the poor c,n become an anachronism so far as employahility 
and participation in the mainstream of American society is concerned. 

Th„....nds of children have no. finished Bead Start programs . The reports 
of gain, in test-performance durin. these programs indicate that the programs 
have had considerable success, .et. reports are also appearing to indicate 
that these initial benefits may fade as Head-Start children proceed through 
school. >>any of these studies, upon »hich the headlines of .he newspapers 
a,e based, have used improper methods. Perhaps the most common of these »- 
p.oper methods is to compare the performances of "graduates" of Head Start with 
those of Children from more privileged bacHgrounds . These performances should 

•«,-;i^v hPcVerounds v7ho did not exper- 
be compared with those of children from simrUr oachgiou 

ience Head Start. Uoreover. from the standpoint of the etiquette of scientific 
investigation, the authors of those studies now being headlined have behaved 
improperly by giving their results to reporters before they have been sub- 
mitted to the scrutiny of their scientific colleagues for criticism. 

consistent persistence of the gains obtained from a program involving "so 

. v^rcMv be c^:voctc f without a conUiiuuntiou of the 
little so Xcite," however, can hf.i.clly be c%,)e 
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kind of developsnent-fostering circuristances that the Head-Start program provides. 

While children begin to gain trust and to develop curiosity and competence in 
a setting where a teacher has but 15 little pupils and where all the pupils • 
and coBsmonly their parents are involved in the excitesr.ent of learning, it is 
too much to expect them to continue this development V7hen they are thrust in 
the schools of the slums or the slum-ghettos. There, in first grade, one 
harrassed teacher for from 30 to 50 young pupils is typical, and keeping order 
among them is the "order of the day." There the "graduate" of Head Start 
becomes a minority member of a larger group to xahom the value of learning is 
largely unknown. If he is to be accepted in the now larger peer yroup, the 
recent Head Starter is inevitably set to relinquish any of the tender new 
attitudes, interests, and valuas that he has recently acquired which may make 
him different. The recent Head Starter in the setting of the slum school is 
not unlike the children of foreign-born parents entering an American school 
without English or with an accent. American parents who, after learning 
another language in experience abroad, attempt to rear their children bi- 
lingually> are highly familiar with this motivational phenomenon upon enter- 
ing school where English is the lone tongue, their children quickly become 
antagonistic to the extra tongue and resent their parents addressing them in 
it before their nev; peers. 

The recent Head Starter who enters a school where he must match his nev7- 
found skills and attitudes against children from middle-class backgrounds has 
another kind of problem. His nev;- found skills may not be enough. Whether we 
like it or not, school is a competitive situation. Those who sec othc:i:s 
perforraing at school tanks well bt^yond their o\m capabilities may sometimes 
be spurred to cx'cr.^. effort- but if the G>:tra » "rfort falls and ff>ils, they 
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coroc to see theniselves as stupid. All too^often they give up, and then settle 
for less than they might have become. Ordinarily, this latter kind of hazard 
is much less dangerous than the former of being thrust into one of the inferior 
schools of the slums* 

What is needed is a continuation of the splendid effort of Head Start. 
What is also needed is a pros^*am of '*follov7-through'' which will help to keep 
disadvantaged children n^oving in the directions started by their experience in 
Head Start. A program of academic activities combined V7ith something like the 
Children's Activity Program (p, 113ff) proposed for the Centers for Children 
and Parents can be expected to avoid the fading of the gains from Head Start 
and to provide circumstances that will foster, instead, increasing gains. 
Children should have the opportunity both to begin well and to continue well. 
When remedial efforts such as Head Start are instituted, they must be continued 
to obtain their full value. 

The following pages d^-^scribe come o£ the activities that the Task Force 
believes should be going on in the schools as "follow-through" for Head Start 
to keep disadvantaged children moving in the development of their potential . 

Comprehensive Servic es . 

The comprehensive services important for children's development are pro- 
vided by the professions of medicine, child -clinical psychology, social work, 
nutrition, and by services involving the strengthening of parents. To deliver 
these services J the schools should become cooperatively linked with such community 
agencies as the departments of health, recreation, social welfare, and the other 
agencies providing seX'vices to childron and their families. Successful Head-Start 
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programs have shovm that local, State and Federal agencies can pool their 
resources to deliver comprehensive services. They have also demonstrated that 
the school is often a natural center for diagnosing and delivering a variety 
of services that formerly were delivered in various places* As new schools 
are being conceived and sketched on drawing boards, an increasing effort is 
being made to provide space for comprehensive services. This effort results 
in large part from the experiences of schools v;ith Head Start. 



It is generally agreed, moreover, that the best examples of follow-through 
beyond Head Start are those where these services are both maintained and 
strengthened as children progress in school. The comprehensive services 
include: 

-- medical services , these should consist of a full medical' evaluation, 
including teeth, vision, hearing, speech, tuberculin testing, 
laboratory analysis of blood and urine, completion of immunizations, 
and arrangement for follow-up services and corrective treatment, along 
with daily observations by the nurse and 'staff. 

-- psycholop: i cal services , with a qualified school psychologist, should 
include educational diagnostic services so that remedial action can 
be guided by knowledge of specific deficits, observation, and play 
therapy if necessary for specific children. The psychologist should 
also be available to consult with teachers and parents regarding a 
child's behavior, learning style, and the approaches that might be 
used at home and in school to help the child. 

- -social services should be continued with a qualified social worker 
or home visitor available for frequent home visiting and consulta- 
tion with parents on child and family problems. 

-- nutrition services should include a well balanced hot lunch, mid- 
morning and mid-afternoon snacks, and breakfast, if necessary. 
This has been especially difficult to provide in many elementary 
schools. There is no doubt that nutrition influences both a child's 
behavior and receptivity to learning. 

— parent involvement has always been regarded as an essential component 
of a good school program, but all too seldom is it a characteristic of 
public school prograiT^s. But in the numerous cooperative nui\sery schools 
operated by middle class parents, the parents insist on participation* 
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The parent in poverty should have an opportunity for real involvement 
in the schools. For the school, parents should be indispensable partners 
in achieving education goals. Parents are the most na Sural people to 
reach other parents. Their involvement in the school operation, its 
program, its practices, is the best way to improve the process of 
education within the school and the quality of the school-community. 

Continuity of Effort^ 

The provisions of comprehensive services as part of Head Start necessi- 
tated a cooperative involvement between the schools and other agencies as 
well as between the school and the home. The specific criteria concerned ' 
in the operation of Head Start classrooms promise to usher in an education 
revolution. These criteria are: 

--small classes 

--staffing patterns 

— grouping patterns 

--a more open curriculum 

Small Classes . The well-to-do have long insisted on schools with small 
class groups, recognizing that the key to individual development is individual 
attention. Such attention is recognized as the best way to build a child's 
confidence in himself and help him to develop his academic skills. Due in 
part to the large classes so prevalent in poor neighborhoods, the bulk of 
the funds expended under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education . 
Act have been to repair damage of poor learning, • 

The key to individual development is individual attention. A school 
child in a class of forty children cannot be treated as an individual and 
he cannot receive individual attention from the overburdened teacher. It is 
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the rare child who can thrive in such a class. Every effort must be made to 
decrease the size of classes in the early years of school. An overcrowded 
classroom is a disgrace in a nation that prides itself in its children. 

A highly essential form of individualized attention required by 
children in school is follow- through in diagnosing and treating special 
problems affecting capacity to learn, self-esteem, and social acceptability. 
In the early school y^ars, even minor and readily correctible handicaps in 
vision, hearing, or speech can become the basis for eventual failure or 
drop-out. Similarly, conspicuous but readily remediable physical defects can 
serve as a focus for social rejection and self-hatred sufficient to cripple 
a child for life. Finally, in addition to problems having a physical basis, : 
there are many psychological or social difficulties which, if recognized early, 
can be dealt with effectively but, if allowed to go unattended, become virtually 
irreversible in their destructive effect. Accordingly, the school must work 
collaboratively with the Centers in insuring that each child obtain needed 
medical or other special services. 

While quality school districts take pride because their classes are iti 
the low twenties, the class size of 15 established as a criteria for Head 
Start programs is close to the class size provided in the finest private 
schools, and recognized by teachers as optimal. 

Staffing Patterns. VJe urge a niuch more flexible and differentiated use of 
personnel in the classroom. Teachers today are among the most overworked of 
our professions. This might be forgivable were the result better education 
for children, but it is not. Much of the teacher's "extra" time is taken up 
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in clerical work, monitoring, and many other routine activities which require 
little of her special training and often even detract from effectiveness in 
her primary role as a source of support and stimulation to her pupils. 

While we have long talked of more flexible staffing patterns , such a / „ 
pattern was impressively demonstrated in Head Start classrooms which* included 
a teacher, an assistant teacher, and an aide. r-: 

Such a classroom team working closely with consultants from outside 
agencies and services inside the school, changes the classroom from an island 
to a living-learning oasis. The master teacher is a planner and supervisor 
but spends most of his time working with children; he is free to function as 
a trained professional and to provide special attention to children who need 
it. The assistant teacher may be completing a professional internship under 
exemplary conditions. The aide, chosen from the school district on the basis 
of personality, natural ability, and aspiration as a member of the teaching 
team and a member of the community. 

Moving the master teacher and the aide from the pre-school into the 
public school classroom is an essential follow-through operation. The children 
can progress without gaps or losses, and the parents can feel assured that their 
children are moving into the elementary school with teachers who already know 
- them. The teacher and the aide, meanwhile, become members of the elementary 
school staff with a new assistant teacher, while the pre-school intern is now 
a full-fledged teacher, assisted by others. This staffing pattern links the 
Children's Center, other community agencies, the nearby academic institutions, 
and the community to the public elementary school, through a chain of teacher- - 
assistant- in tern-aide-parents, engaged in a program of comprehensive education. 
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Such a unified effort on the behalf of young children makes early child- 
hood educational a national effort to establish school success early for the 
Nation's most vulnerable children. This teaching role should carry great 
professional prestige, and consequently provide an incentive to attract men ^ 
to early childhood education. The precedent of men working with young children 
has been set by the pediatrician, pedodontist, recreation leader, camp counselor 
and other men working with small children. To the disadvantaged child, day -by- 
day contact with men in school situations could provide a powerful positive : 
.influence. 

Groupin g Pattern s, Every reasonable effort should be made to "ungrade** 
some classes in the early years of school so that children do not go through 
such sharp changes in learning atmospheres: during their opening years of 
school. A teaching team might remain with a given group of children from 
kindergarten through the th^Ltd grade or the eight year of life. To the child 
already disadvantaged by unstable home conditions, a new teacher and a new 
grade each year can be enough to stifle any desire to go on with learning at 
school. The ungraded classroom also permits individualized treatment of 
pupils in accordance with their level of development rather than grade place- 
ment. Finally, the ungraded classroom allows a more differentiated use of 
teacher personnel, with the master teacher serving as planner, demonstrator, .; 
and resource person for less experienced staff members working under her 
general guidance. It is essential, in this connection, that the master 
teacher not become merely an administrator v;hr ;0.ans, observes, and supervises. 
A good deal of her time must be spent in cont^^ict with the children, in the 
classroom and out. Only in this way can she remain in touch with the actual 
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needs of children and their teachers and serve as a stimulating model for both* 

Mastery of a body of knowledge and skill is a continuous process. One 
skill permits access to another more powerful one; one form of knovjledge permits 
going on to still deeper understanding of further related knowledge. In con- 
sidering how to make the pre-school years a proper preparation for later 
years, we must perforce urge all possible effort to insure a continuous educa- 
tional experience- -from earliest childhood through the school years.. The 
issue is not one of intellectual training alone* The continuity must be 
psychological, social and moral. School is an intensely personal experience 
for the child; in it he learns a view tm^ard adults, toward the society, 
toward his age-mates and toward himself. When the child is well known to 
those responsible for his life at school, this knowledge and rapport permits 
them to find the most effective materials, teaching techniques, books and 
experiences compatible to his unique learning style, ability level, and the 
very idiosyncracies which may contain the core of his itidividual potentialities. 

A More O pen Curriculum . One of the important contributions of university- 
related research centers should be the preparation of new curricula for the 
years of early childhood education. The past decade has amply, demonstrated 
that teams of university specialists in subject matter and in problems of 
childhood learning can, when coupled with inspired school administrators and 
gifted teachers, artists, witers, and film makers produce a curriculum that 
not only excites the interest of children, but develops their skills in 
thinking and problem-solving as well as their zest for knowledge with the 
development of a high level of competence as a result. In many places 
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American .iigh schools are turning out students more interested, better informed, 
and intellectually more advanced than ever before in our history. Many new pro- 
ducts for the less -well-prepared entrant into high school have also shomi piomise 
of being able to compensate for poor early preparation, though the longer the 
period of poor preparation, the harder the task of repair (See II-^p. 28). We 
believe that the same kind of effort for the early years, emphasizing the con- 
tinuity from the third year to the tenth, would prove highly productive. A 
current example of such elementary school-university cooperation is present 
in a partnership between the Sausalito Elementary School District in California 
and San Francisco State College, vhich involves college faculty and students, 
public school teachers and pupllr, and citizens of the community. 

Another example is the project called "Clinic for Children." Ihis is a 
school-university partnership between New York University and a city school. 
The faculty from the university works with the school's professional staff and 
conducts professional courses for student teachers right at the school. Thus, 
the campus has moved to the school. 

While basic research in laboratory settings is essential, the school is 
a natural laboratory for new curricular enterprises and should be involved as 
a willing and able partner. In this way, both kinds of institutions will lose 
their isolation, share their successes, work together to solve plaguing curri- 
cular problems, and bridge the gaps so long apparent between them. Such a joint 
effort V70uld indeed facilitate great curricular leaps and remove materials and 
practices from schools that have so long proved painful and worthless to child- 
ren . 
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A Variety of Approaches to Collaboration Between Schools and Centers 

When the focus is on educating young children, and there is a parallel 
enphasis on coniprehensive services, coupled with a new system of staffing, in- 
dividualiiced and non-graded curricula, and a deep involvement between home and 
school, an educational revolution is indeed in process; Tha monolithic nature 
of the school gets demolished* The school, instead, becomes a natural community 
center with a focus on the rearing and education of children and the enhancing 
agent of all adults who live within its environs. 

Basically > it is the quality of families that make a^xommunity , and the 
quality of communities that make a nation. In our belief in ihe family as the 
primary unit where very young children are reared and educated, we must recog- 
nize that only an enlightened generation of parents can rear an outstanding 
generation of children. Such an outstanding generation cannot be achieved by 
prescription and platitude. An outstanding generation requires careful education 
and experience at every phase of life. 

To implement many of the foregoing recommendations, the Task Force urges 
active collaboration betvreen the schools and the Centers for Children and 
Parents. The Centers should provide services for supplementing as needed the 
work of schools. These supplementary activities would include special tutoring 
for children having difficulty with school subjects, visiting programs to museums 
and other places, as already described in the discription of the program of the 
Centers (PagclUS ;) , Facilities must be made available for such work and special 
staff given training for conducting it effectively • Many of these same acti- 
vities of the Centers could be carried out by appropriately trained adults or 
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teenagers with only a high school, or some times even merely a grade school, 
education, who knows how to and enjoys v7orking with children, . 

Thus, contacts with. children might be provided along with instruction in 
the elementary, junior high, high school, and Conmunity College 4 Experience 
indicates that senior and junior high'school students, including those who may 

foe doing very poorly in school themselves, can give very effective assistance 
in teaching reading, arithmetic and other beginning school subjects in the 

elementary grades . One reason for this effectiveness appears to be their 

relatively greater accessibility and appeal as models in comparison v/ith adults. 

At the same time, the experience aids the learning of the older child as well. 

Not only does it teach him responsibility, but the research evidence suggests 

that it increases his own intellectual competence. 

Young people should be trained for employment in work with children 
through a variety of special arrangements between the schools and the Centers 
for Children and Parents. The schools would provide a background of communicated 
information about development and child behavior while the Centers would provide 
experiences of work in the' group-care facilities and as family visitors who 
play with children in their homes. Exciting careers should be developed wherein 
young people can consider their life goals in terms of work with children'. 

Young people can also be helped in their preparation for marriage and 
parenthood in the schools. Hardly a single area of subject matter in the 
schools--elementary , junior high, high school, and college--exists which cannot 
provide the basis cf a unit of study related to the development of young children. 
Such units, coupled v;ith meaningful participation in the operation of the group- 
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care programs, in home visiting, in work with younger children on the playgrounds 
and on trips to museums, zoos, etc. provide glimpses of activities that will 
become part of later parenthood. It would be wise for all young people to have 
access to such experiences regardless of their social class. 

Iroprovtnp, the Quality of Early Education 

About 50% of the development of that intelligence which can be measured 
at age 17 takes place between conception an<l age 4, and about 30% more takes 
place between ages 4 and 8 (Bloom, 1964, p. 88). Given this as at least a 
roughly correct estimate, it is ironic that so little attention has been given 
to the development of appropriate curricular materials to foster the development 
of children in the kindergarten and first three primary grades. 

We do not know how Co create an optimal educational environment for the 
young child in our schools. All that we do know is that we have not even begun 
to exploit the possibilities of the environment for enabling the young child to 
learn. In addition, we have a successful pattern that wo can emulate. The ex- 
perience in the past decade has shovm that great strides can be made in curri- 
culum development by bringing together the most talented scholars, teachers, 
artists, and writers for the explicit purpose of improving the curricular 
materials. The American high school has been the first to benefit from this new 
work. We strongly recommend that a corresponding effort be made to design 
better curricular materials for the early years. We must make available the 
funds, facilities, and talent necessary to do this job so that, we can be assured 
that we are giving cur children the best that the hurr^n mind and spirit can 
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offer. Provision naist be made in the legislation on early child development 
for the funding of an effort to bring together our most distinguished special- 
ists on childhood, our great writers and scientists, our finest artists and 
our roost creative teachers. To develop a new curriculum for the child's first 
years of school experience, the Task Force urges, moreover, that special sub- 
sidies be made available for the production of films, books, music, to foster 
the development of children and to help their parents learn about family plan- 
ning, about tho importance of nutrition during pregnancy , and about the stra- 
tegies of discipline and child care. 

But curriculum alone will not be enough. We must make it possible and 
attractive for the most talented teachers to enter the elementary grades. 
Teacher pay scales must reflect the value we place on work with young child- 
ren. In many places, they do not. We must also provide more and better profes- 
sional training for teachers in the pre-school and early school years--and 
make subsidies available for them to receive such training. The need for 
subsidies is particularly acute in the case of men, who must be prepared to 
support families. 

The Task Force has tv;o explicit recoinmendations for Federal action: 

(*) If any additional funds are appropriated for education of thn dis - 
advantaged under the Elementary and Secondary Education Act, such 
funds sh ould be earmarked specifically for follow through of special 
enriched proj^ratn s for Head Start children into the early elementary 
££Sde£. Such funds should be paid only if standards are~maintained on 
staffing, requirements for use of volunteers and aides, involvement 
of parents, 'Wgrading" of classes, more innovative and individualized 
curricular materials, and arrangements for exchange of teachers and 
other personnel between pre-school and school programs. 
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(2) R osearch funds available through the Office of Educaticn should be 
used to suppox't development of course materials on child rearing and 
family living for the elementary and secondary schools, and for the 
educational recreation progi'ams far parents in the Centers for Children 
, and Parents . 

E. Federal Hatching of State Funds for Child-Welfare Services 

Legislation has long existed to provide Federal matching of State funds 
for aid to the aged , the blind, the financially dependent, the sick, and disabled 
on an open-ended basis, but not. for services to dependent children • Thus, where 
the Federal government supplies from 50% to 83% of the total cost of the aid to 
the aged, etc., it supplies but an average of about 10% of the cost of child- 
welfare services through Federal gi'ants for pub lie -welfare services under Title 
V, Part 3 of the Social Security Act. These latter grants have had the purpose 
of stimulating^ further effort arid support for welfare services for dependent 
children by the States rather than the purpose of sharing a substantial part of 
the total cost of such services with the States. In consequence, child -welfare 
services are in the woefully short supply and are of the damagingly poor 
quality already described (See II-E, p.64ff) . In a very real sense, as matters 
now stand, the Federal government contributes to poverty and perpetuates it with 
this policy of low level support for child -welfare services..' 

In viev7 of this Federal neglect of children, the Task Force recommends: 

- - that the Federal Government pay part of the total cost of public 
child-welfare services in each State throup;h grants-in-aid on a 
variable matching basis , with provision for an open-ended appropria - 
tion, and with continued encouragement to the States for establish - 
ing, extending, and improvin5t services for dependent children . 

- -that the statutory provision for an open-ended appropriation be 
formulated in such a way as to assure that there will be no 
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dec rease of expenditures of either State or local Koney for child - 
welfare services > " • ~ 



The; purpose of such sharing of State funds for services to children is to 
provide for both an extension and an improvement of the full range of such child- 
welfare services as day-care (including that to be provided through the Centers 
i2L Children and Parents being recommended in this Report) foster care, 
institutional care, and services to protect those children who are abused 
and/or neglected. The following items illustrate aspects of the welfare 
services for dependent children which the new Federal funds could support. 

—Greatly increased support for medical care for children, and 
especially for children under six years of age. 

substantial increase in the amount and a great improvement in the 
quality of institutional care for children, particularly for those with 
behavioral and neurological disorders and for those mentally retarded. 

-^•A great Increase in the amount of foster care ^nd an improvement 
in the quality through increased compensation for foster parents 
and through the training of foster parents. 

— A much needed improvement in the quality of foster care through 
the training of prospective, foster parents concerning the emotional 
needs of infants and young children and concerning ways to stimulate 
the development of their potential for competence. 

--A great increase in the facilities for temporary group-care 
including both day care for infants and extensions of Head-Start 
like programs for very young children from 2 to 5 years of age. 
This would include the support of such facilities in the Centers 
for Children and Parents recommended in this Report. 

—Support for State and Community experimentation with new models of 
foster care such as care of groups of four or five children varying 
in age. 

--Support of increased staffing of child-welfare services to permit * 
lower case loads, to permit supervision of foster homes, to permit 
planning for child placement and adoption, and to provide for 
trained child-welfare workers in each county in the United States. 

No change in the existing state of affairs is more important than the 
passage of legislation to provide Federal matching of State funds for child- 
welfare serx^ices. 
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F- Start Training Staff for the Future 



As the various reconmiendations of this Report are put into effect, tre- 
mendous increases in both professional and sub-professional personnel trained 
to work with young children will be required. As the Centers for Children and 
Parents move from, the initial pilot stage to full-scale operation across the 
Nation to reach those 3,000,000 children under the age of 3 years who have 
been born to families in poverty, the professional manpower requirements, 
according to present standards, would be: 

•I 

— 12,000 additional pediatricians 
--20,000 additional nurses 

--120,000 professional child-care workers; including: 

-administrators of Centers for Children and Parents, 

-educationally oriented child-rcare specialists to 
supervise day-care and preschool facilities in the 
Centers for Children and Parents, and 

-child-parent counselors to visit homes, to demonstrate 
new strategies of child-care in the homes, and to train 
and to supervise sub-professional workers In home visiting. 

In addition, there is the need for sub-professional child-care workers. These ' 

must be increased from the existing miniscule number to approximately: 

--1,125,000 sub-professional child-care workers to: 

-serve as care-takers in institutions for exceptional children, 

-serve as care-takers in day-care facilities for the very young, 

-serve as workers in educationally oriented facilities for children 
from 2 to 6, 

-serve as home visitors to stimulate the children of families in 
poverty and to demonstrate new strategies of child care and 
home -making to the mothers, 

-serve as "teacher's aids" in kindergartens and in grades l,2,and 3. 
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Some indication of the magnitude of the training task can be seen in the 
figures for pediatricians who are in exceptionally short supply. The pedia- 
tricians in the entire nation today number perhaps 14,000 or, depending on 
definition, ranybe 20,000, About 500 new pediatricians become ready to enter 
practice each year. The additional 12,000 that will be needed to mount a full- 
scale program of Centers for Children and Parents would be equivalent to the 
entire annual increase of 500 a year for the next quarter of a centuryl 

The Task Force realizes that it may be necessary to 'Wke do" with less 

than the ideal of trained manpower for work with children. Yet, there is 

no alternative to a quantum increase. If we are to achieve this increase 

in trained workers, we must chai^ge present patterns of training. Methods must 

be developed to train a large corps of persons -in relatively inexpensive 

fashion .and in a short period of time* The strategy required to produce this 

quantum increase in personnel without undue sacrifice of quality will require 

attack on several fronts: 

—increasing substantially the number of persons in the health and 
welfare professions trained specifically to work with young 
children and their parents, 

--developing and supporting new kinds of training for persons to 
serve at the professional level as administrators of Centers for 
children and Parents, as the supervisors of group-care facilities, 
and as child-parent counselors or home visitors, 

--developing methods and the patterns of cooperation betv/eon academic 
institutions and Centers for Children and Parents for the training 
of sub-professional child-care workers of the various kinds, 

--developing methods of enlisting the participation of parents, older 
children, and volunteers and methods of training them for part-time 
work with children, 

--increasing the number of persons prepared to do research on children's 
development and to innovate and to test the effectiveness of improve- 
ments in methods of fostering the development of competence and 
motivation in infants and young children. 
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To increase the supply of professional personnel equipped for work with 
children, th^. Task Force recommends: . ' ^^^^^ 

-"-"increased fund ing of support for existing programs of training for 
all the profess ions and investig;ative disciplines concerned with 
children's development under the Public Health Service ^ including: 

-'expansion of support for traineeships for students in diploma 
schools of nursing to become public-health nurses, 

-expansion of support for traineeships for students of psychiatric 
social work> 

-expansion of support for traineeships for graduate students of 
psychology for specialization in development psychology and in 
child-clinical psychology, 

-development of support for traineeships for graduate students 
of social anthropology for work with families, 

-development of support for traineeships for graduate students 
of sociology for specialization in the sociology of the family, and 

-expansion of support for residencies in child psychiatry. 

--i^reatly increas ed funding of the existing programs of support for the 
-^gining^ pf pediatricians and nurses under the Children's Bureau , 
for exampL'-' 

-an increase of $3 million in funds to support an additional 500 
pediatric residencies each year to attract this number of 
graduates of medical schools from other, less-needed medical 
specialties into pediatrics and thereby double the number of 
pediatricians entering practice each year. 

-an increase in the funds for traineeships for graduate nurses 
to attract them from other, less-needed " branches of nursing 
into children's nursing. 

- -the enactment of lep ;islation, already supported by the Administration 
for the training of social workers . " 

-- ammendments to authorities for teacher institutes and graduate 
teacher traini ng j>rograms in th e Offi ce of Education to include 
preschool t eachers and an ex pansion of the funding of support for grants 
for this Purpose ♦ 
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In order to make available immediately the professional personnel 

required to launch at a pilot level the program of Centers for Children and 

Parents, the Task Force recomraandsi 

"-that a portion of the funds appropriated for grants for Community 
Commissions for Children and for Centers for Children and Parents 
be set a side for short-term training institutes, conferences, and 
workshop s to supplement the existing knowledge of professionals 
in the domain of early child development, and especially that 
knovrledge relevant to fostering the development of competence . 

Such short-terra training may be especially useful for women who, after years 

of full-time homemaking and child-rearing, are interested in returning to 

professional work. Many college-trained women who have reared families might 

be trained rapidly for various professional responsibilities even though they 

had originally no professional training. 



• In order to develop a supply of sub-professional child-care workers who 

are adequately selected and trained to foster the development of infants and 

young children, the Task Force recommends: 

— that the nev; Federal Office of Children , proposed above, ' be given 
r esponsibility for devisinf> ways in which Federal grants for 
Vocational Education and for Community-Work training can be 
used to train sub-professional child-care v;orkers for the various 
kinds of work suggested in this Report , 

-- that this new Federal Office of Children be given responsibility 
for developing; patterns of collaboration between the Centers for 
.C hildren and Parents and the schools —junior high schools^ hT ^ 
schools, and coirtmunity colleges or teachers colleges-- for the 
train ing of sub-professional child-care v/orkers, " and " 

— that this new Office of Children also be given responsibility for 
sett ing and maintaining proper st andards for such sub-professi onal 
training of child -care worke rs. 

In order to facilitate the training of personnel for work with children and 
their parents, tbe Task Force recommGnds: 

"* ""-^-b^ t: new l egislation be_ enacted to provide funds to su n port 
t he devel o pT!\£nt of c uiricula and techniqu es for the train! n ^ 
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of na\7 professions for work with children and parents . 
Initially, people trained in child development in departments of education, 
hom'e economics, nursing, or social work and especially those trained in nursery 
education must help in developing the programs of the Centers for Children and 
Parents. Pilot programs of innovation in training people for the professions ' 
of Home Visitor and Child-Parent Counselor, with appropriate tests, should lead 
soon to new curricula that would require at most two years, and, hopefully, no 
more than a year of training. Funds for these programs should be made available 
in the grants to the proposed Centers attached to Universities for research, 
developmental innovation, and training. 

Finally, in order to increase the interest of youth generally in work 
with young children, the Task Force proposes: 

—t he attractive possibility of establishing a Growth Corps . 
The Growth Corps might be a group somei^hat similar to the Peace Corps in 
patterns of recruitment, training, and service. Such a Corps would be 
especially appropriate for college-age Individuals, but might also include 
active people in retirement who are especially fond of children and who have 
the energy, patience, and understanding to work with them. Members of the 
Growth Corps could work in the Centers for Children and Parents in jobs 
requiring but a limited degree of training. The Growth Corps might well 
be made a part of the VISTA program. 

G. Research and Development for the Children of the Future 
Investigatrions in the biological, behavioral, and social sciences con- 
ducted largely during the years since World War II have assured us of the 
great importance of environmental circumstances during the prenatal months 
and of the early post--natal years for later child development. 
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The knowledge in hand about early child development is sufficient to 
provide confide nee tha t imnied ia te and ex tens ive ef f ort o to ecjua lize the d is *" 
advantages of the young children of families in poverty can be effective . On 
the other hand, were the breakthrough.*? realized, they would almost inevitably 
increase the effectiveness of these efforts. 

In order to continue and to increase activity within the existing pattern 
of investigative effort concerned with early child development, the Task Force 
recommends: 

-- that increased funding of Federal support for all kinds of research 
concerned with child development be provided . 

This increase in general support for research in early child development 

should go to existing facilities for research--to universities, to medical 

schools, and to the various research institutes--through existing Federal 

agencies for awarding research grants in the Children's Bureau, in the National 

Institute of Child Health and Human Development, in the National Institute of 

Mental Health, in the Office of Education, in the Office of Economic Opportunity, 

Communication and coordination among these Federal agencies in the awarding 

of research grants relevant to the development of children is highly desirable. 

Moreover, these several mechanisms deserve critical examination v/hich should be 

under the direction of the Executive Officer of the new Office for Children. 

To this end, the Task Force recoiraends: 

— the establir^ hment of a committee, to be chair ed by the Executive of the 
nev7 Off ice for Children, to examine existing; pro^.rams of Gover nmGnt 
s upport of research and development for vjeaknesses, to advise on the 
priorities in the ur>e of Government funds for research and development 
in, th e domain of early child de velopm ent, to foster communication amonp; 
the varion s review committees that pass upon ap plications for research 
fAinds , and to consider and advise on^general strateg y . 

This comrjittce should be cor^posed of two kinds of members. One kind should 
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consist of representatives of the zteffs of the various Governmental agenciea 
making gi^ts for the support of research and development. The other kind, 
nunberi^g from five to seven, should come from outside the Goveiraneut services. 
They should he persons both highly conipetent and highly familiar vith various 
parts of the research and service technology related to child development. This 
comniittee should consider various devices for effecting communication and co- 
ordilnation. 

One device vould veil be critical syntheses of the investigations and 
attempted innovations vithin the various disciplines and agency programs. The 
committee should have special funds \rith vhich to contract for or to give grants 
for these critical sjoitheses. Active investigators and innovators seldom read 
videly; The more the investigator or innovator i.s involved vith his oim -work, 
the less videly he is likely to keep himself informed. In consequence, the 
cross -fertilization vhich comes from combining infor^r^ation from various kinds 
of investigative sources is often slov to materialise. Critical syntheses 
could "vrell hasten the process. 

A second supplementary device for fostering cornmunication and: coordination, 
vlthout interfering from the top vith the indepouvl^ence of investigators, vould 
consist in ai^ranging meetings about' once or perhag^ tvlce a yea?- among the 

chairmen and the executive* officers of the various study coitoitteos vho reviev 

• I. - 

applications from investigators. Judge their vorthlness, and prdv^.ae the prior- 
ities. AH too often the "band vagon edHfect" of popularity for certain prpblems 
or for cerctain* methods of attack influences the Judgment of revietrers and leads 
to useless duplication of the investigative effort supported by the several 
Fedeiul agencies Trf.thout knovledge either vithin the personnel of these agencies 
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or among the ujanbers of the review committees from universities and extra- 
governmental research institutes. Moreover, certain innovations may be tried 
and shown to fail over and over in the programs supported by these several 
mechanisms v/ithout anyone appreciating the increased certainty that comes 
from what amounts to replication. Yet again, the suggestive value of the 
success of innovations may go by without recognition unless their success 
is replicated. Meetings of the chairmen and the executive officers of the 
various, study committees reviewing applications for research grants relevant 
to child development could, thus, serve a very useful communicative function. 
The chairmen of these study committees represent investigative personnel 
from outside the government service. The executive officers represent 
the various Governmental mechanisms . Meetings of the two combined should be 
especially fruitful in improving the judgment of review committees and in 
improving communication among the bureaucratic mechanisms at an effective, 
near -operational level. 
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The Need for New Patterns 

The Task Force is concerned/however, not only with existing children, and 
not only with. the children of the poor who need immediately whatever aids to 
their development that can be made available. We are concerned also for the 
welfare of all children and of the children of the future. 

Probably no culture and no society has ever realized the full hereditary 
potential of a large proportion of the children who were bom to develop in 
the circumstances provided. Probably few American parents of our day provide 
continuously those combinations of environmental circumstances that bring out 
the full hereditary potential of their children. 

In the present state of our knowledge of child development, that which is 
least precise concerns those conditions required during the prenatal phase and 
during the years of infancy and early childhood to insure optimal development. ^ 
Yet, as our analysis has already brought out (See II -E, pp. 73 f f) , investi- 
gative effort is least in the domain of those environmental conditions which 
will best foster early child development. To a considerable degree, the 
paucity of this kind of investigative effort is a matter of lack of Federal 
support for it. 

In order to increase the amount of the investigative effort concerned with 
fostering all aspects of early child development, in order to hasten the way 
to those breakthroughs that will improve our efforts to equalize the oppor- 
tunities of the children of the poor more effectively, and in order to insure 
that all children of the future may profit from the work in the biological, 
behavioral, and social sciences, the Task Force recommends: 
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-that the new Federal Office for Children be provided with funds 




support research on cliild developTUCnt and especially to support 




innovations of new kinds of experiences to foster intellectual. 


moti- 


vational, emotional, and social development in infants and young children 


innovations in helping parents to provide these experiences, innovations * 


in the training: of professional and sub-professional personnel. 


and 



investigations of the effectiveness of these various kinds of innovations , ; 



Several kinds of innovative and investigative efforts are needed. 

(1) Basic investigations of the ways in which early experiences influence 
later development . These basic studies would be concerned with the effects of 
exposing infants to various kinds of presumed enrichments of auditory and visual 
experience in the early months on their rates of psychological development and 
upon their later capacity to profit from various kinds of new circumstances . Do 
infants who have been provided with an opportunity to hear frequently the full 
ran^o of language sounds begin to vocalize earlier than others who do not? And 
do infants who encounter such enrichments of auditory input during their early 
months learn to talk more quickly than do infants without the enrichments? These 
basic studies would examine the cumulative effects of successive attempts to 
enrich the circumstances encountered, for various recent investigations suggest 
that, properly controlled to allow infants to take or leave the enrichments 
offered, such attempts may not only hasten development of intellectual compe- 
tence, but contribute significantly to the infant's joy of living. 

Investigative evaluation of the effects of such attempts to enrich the 
experience of infants need to be concerned not only with imniediate and short- 
term effects. They should also be concerned with effects that extend over a 
large part of the life span, from infancy to school age, and even from infancy 
to young adulthood • Only when we have studies of these long-terra effects can 
we understand fully the nature and the meaning of early experience. 
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( 2) Descriptive studies of V characteristics of children in families 
from the various cultural seRments of our population . We need to know a great 
deal more, than we do about how children living under the various cultural con- 
ditions of our varied society are brought up. VJhere, how, and with whom do 
they spend their time? ^^at experiences and people influence their behavior 
and development--physically, intellectually, motivationally, emotionally and 
socially? Most of our existing knowledge is restricted to the children of 
white, middle-class, native-born parents who live near university centers. A 
highly useful exception to this statement exists in the social anthropological 
studies of the culture of poverty which Oscar Lewis (1961,1966) has been pro- 
viding. Special funds should be provided for such studies, and to be most 
useful, they should be carried out periodically for the various social ethnic 
groups in the various regions of the country, much as the Census and the Consumer 
Pri^e Index are carried out. 

Vie also need descriptive studies of a retrospective hatare of the life 
experiences and characteristics which distinguish between children from super- 
ficially similar backgrounds who turn out well and who turn out badly. 

O) InvestiRativo evaluations of the effects of prv i ventive and remedial 
interventions . A trcmendo-is variety of investigations of the effectiveness of 
various kinds of preventive and remedial interventions need to be made: 

^-studies of the effectiveness of various techniques for influencing 
health and nutritional practices, 

--studies of the effectiveness of providing opportunities for the obser- 
vation of new strategies of child rearing iis compar:^d, for instance, 
with the effectiveness of counseling parents >r sub -prof ess ion^al 
workers to use the new strategies, etc. 
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(A) Investigations of the effectiveness of various curricula and new 



techniques for teaching young children . Such investigations should concern 
themselves with ..such broad issues as: 



— the relative effectiveness of structured approaches to teaching as 
compared with approaches which emphasize freedom on the part of the 
child to follow his own interests,, 

— the long-term effects of structured teaching during the very early 
years on creativity and motivation to achieve. 



Such investigations should also concern themselves with narrower issues like: 



•comparing the effectiveness of focusing on the teaching of specific 
linguistic skills missing in the children of the poor (See Bereiter, 
Engelmann, et al., 1966) with the Hontessori method or with traditional 
kindergarten on later success in school, 



--comparing the effectiveness of various corabinctions of visual and 
auditory media on later ability to learn, etc. 

(5) Evaluative investigations of the effectiveness of various of the 
pr ograms of the Centers for Children and Parents , Such investigations should 
focus on tests of the comparative effectiveness of well-defined innovations 
introduced i.nto the programs of the Centers in experimental fashion so that 
at least pre- and post- measures can be ir^ade . These might ':ell include: 

--studies of the effectiveness of such innovations as dramatic filE!r at 
coffee klatches for mothers on x-7hethor or not to use family planning 
methods or requests for supplies as compared with the typical illus- 
trated lectures^ 

--studies of tliKt effectiveness of various approaches to getting modifi- 
cations in parental strategies of child -rearing , 
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— studies comparing the effects of providing enrichments of auditory 
and visual experiences mechanically during the first year of life 
compared with the effects of providing themj^ith direct. human 
contact, etc. 

It Is unlikely that such Innovations and investigations of child-rearing 
practices can be obtained through the existing patterns of support and research 
planning. What appears to be needed is the support to establish Centers for 
Children and Parents in various kinds of populations near universities where 
faculty from several investigative disciplines are already concerned with 
various aspects of early child development. In such innovative-investigative 
efforts, it Ir important to have collaboration not only among representatives 
of the chemical, biological, behavioral and social sciences, but also between 
representatives of these various investigative disciplines and those who give 
educational, medical and welf:!re services. Only as such collaboration becomes 
effective can the picture of child development and the multiplicity of factors 
controlling it approach wholeness. 

Believing that it is essential to combine basic research and investigative 
evaluation with efforts to Innovate nev; combinations of circumstances with 
which to foster early, child development, new ways to help parents in learning 
to provide these circumstances, and new vays to train both professional and 
sub-professional personnel for services to children parents, and to com- 
bine both of these kinds of effort with the training of high-level personnel 
for research and innovation, the Task Force recommends : 

— that Federal fun e! s be made a ^ liable through the nev/ Office for Children 
to establish approximately V Centers for Chl ldreti and Parents attached 
to unlversititis in communities with various kinds of populations . 

All kinds of research and lunov^^clo^il aiiu ;:rnitiir.g x^ould be carried on in 

these Centers attached to universities, but the Centers V70uld be expected to 

give priority to deraonstration-experlments with Innovations to focter child 
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development, to remedy defective development, to help parents to provide 
development-fostering e:^erience3 for their children, and to train perspnnel. 
These Centers vould also be expected to provide an occasion and a place for 
the, necessary collaboration among investigative disciplines to obtain maxiEal 
leverage on a vide variety of problems. 

Training Scientific and Professional Personnel. 

These Rssearch-and-Dsvelopffient Centers attached to tmivereities wuld have 
not only investigative and innovative functions; they voul.d.also be facilities 
for the development of curricula for both sub -professional and professional ser- 
vice persormel (See III-p, pp. i4i_i2,2), and they f;ould be facilities for the 
training of the highest level of pei'sonnel for the scientific investigation of 
early child development and for the innovation of new combinations of circum- 
stances to foster child development. 

Funding 

The appropriate level of funding for a national program of approximately 
10 cuch Researeh-and-DevGlopmsnt Centers attached to universities ijould depend 
upon the size of the totsl program and the balance of basic, descriptive, and 
innovative-demonstration activities undertaken. Where the operations encompass 
research, txsinlng and the innovative-demonstration activities, it is likely 
that a reasonable minimum miglit be approxicately one million dollars a year 
for each Center. 

One of the problems in Federal funding today for combinations of reseairch 
and innovations of service activities is that the various Federal, agencies have 
differing types of enabling legislation. The National Institute for Child 
HePlth and Human Development, for instance, can provide ftmds for b?.sic research 
but it cc=.nnct fu^d di^monstit?,tion-exparis:ents to test. the effectiveness of ser- 
vice innorv'etio;/3. On the other hand, the Office of Education, the Office of 
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Econoudc Opportimity, and tha Children's Btireau have enabling lesislation that 

peimLts them to support demonstration -experiments irlth eervlce ir^ovationet. It 

is currently difficult for the investigator to arrange support for a combination 

of the tvo eorts of ecrtivity. Creating e means for cooperative funding by 

several of these Buresitis yith differing enabling legislation XTOuld help to 

provide funds for such comprehensive research and doveloprnent Centers on early 

child development as the Task Force recormiiends . 

Every effort should be made to coordinate the plans for the Research-and- 

Developmeut Centers for Children and Parents attached to universities irith the 

plajis no-vT beiiog irade by the Office of Educstion for a National Program for 

Research and Development in Early Ciiildhood Education. IMs latter program, 

if it iB funded as is now anticipated, may well be a smaller opei'aticn than 

the one proposed in this Report. Moreover, its efforts ^rf.11 be more narrowly 

focused on education in the preschool period and vill not be concerned with 

such faetox's as those 

—prenatal ms^temal health, family planning, infant-parent relations, 
. day-care for infants and very young children, helping and teaching 

parents to provide development -fostering experiences, and neighborhood 

organization of \relfare services-- 

recoi:imended for the Centers for Children and Parents in this Report. 
Research Facilit ies, 

Extensive construction of research facilities for research in the behavioral 
sciences is underlay, nevertheless, iriLth the rapid expansion of efforts in 
research and innovative development in those sciences, facilities become over- 
crovded bet-,/^en the initial plr.;nning and the time the buildings are placed 
in ser\''ice. For this re^iScn, it w'J.l be necessary to provide fimds for a major 
increase in f£^,f:llitie3 for tfe Centers progr:E.m for research and innovative 
develojpiTient in er.nly childhoocl proposed h^^re. Ihe 
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Task Force suggests that such a program should have as one of its components 
the construction of appropriate facilities. Because of the nature of the fund- 
ing practices of universities, both State and privat<^, it is unlikely that 
matching of funds on a one-to-one or even a two-to-one basis will be feasible. 
For this reason, the Task Force recommends: 

- -that the funding of any buildings for the Centers for Children and 
Parents attached to universities be on a basis of three-to-one » with 
the Federal Government contributing at least 75% , An even more 
appropriate matching ratio for funding might well be nine-to-one. 

In terms of procedures for the funding of such facilities, directional 

precedents may be found in the programs of the National Institutes of Health 

and of tha National Science Foundation for the construction of facilities. 

Their procedures should be examined for guides for planning the development 

of facilities for the program of research and innovative development in early 

childhood • 

* * * 'Ar * >V * 

The program envisaged in these recommendations will enable America to 
honor her traditional values by utilizing what v/e now know toward an imme- 
diate effort to equalize the opportunities for early development in the 
children of the poor. The program also looks toward improving the quality 
of American life in the future by enlarging the efforts of research and 
innovation of better ways to foster fully the development of the Hereditary 
potential of all children. 
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